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C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502--504 BROADWAY, N. Y,, 


Offer their extensive stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 


At the lowest possible prices. 


SABLE, SEAL, MINK, 


AND ALL OTHER FURS, 
In great varieties, including 


SEAL SKIN SACQUES 


Of all grades and styles. 


Fur Trimmings 


In very large assortment, of every 
description. 


502-504 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


INSURANCE. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICES— NO. 166 BROADWAY, AND EIGHTH 
AVENUE, Corner 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, $150,000 
Assets, - - $280,000 


DIRECTORS : 


























William Winslow, T. J. Coleman, Ebenezer Hili, 

Stephen W. Jones, William Moir, H Du Bo's, 

Ric Kelly, D. 8. Jarvis, . M. Charman, 

Gilbert ley, Israel Minor, Andrew Ward, 

leaac Hen Warren B. > Peter A. Welch, 
ohn J. Searing. 





WILLIAM WINSLOW, President. 
JOHN J. SEARING, Vice-Presid't. 
JACOB DW BOIS, Secretary. 


__NEW YORK BANKERS, — 
~~ Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. | 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, Uhina, 
Japan, the East and West Indies and South America ; 
also C.rcular Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 





don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 
Cable Transfers. 
nd Drafts on Scotland ont Ireland, also on 
Canada British C and San Bills col- 
lected, and other Banking busi 


Greenebaum Brothers ‘G Co., 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER (OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


THE CITY BANK, « 
LONDON, 1 England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D, 1855. 














HEAD OFFICE, | ‘Corner of i: Lane), Thread. 


(190-159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
os. ottenha! t Ro 
BRANCH (fe ‘0. 25 ppdgate ill; et 
OFFICES. Nos. 219 & | Edgware Road ; 


6 & 7 Lowndes Terrace 
Knightsbr idge. 


Susscriseo Capitat___-£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Parp-vp CapiTaL..----. £600,000 0 6 
£170 000 0 6 


Reservep Funp ------- 


Directors 


Joun Jones, Eeq., Chairman. 
Henry Viovrs East, Esq. Joaquin De Maycma mee 
Anprew Lawrir, Esq. WittiaM Simpson, 
Rosgrt Liorp, JonaTHan THorpP, Esq. 
Wa. McArruvua, Esq., |\Jamus E. Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. |Gzonox Youn, Esq. 
Wm. Macnaventan, Esq. 


Manager: 
ALrrep Geoner Kennepr. 


austin J. , Wenn. 





can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 


-Tedconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 

The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
| tates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
| «nd Slst December in each year. 

| Demand Cheques and Rachangs | henered against ap- | 
proved previous or simult Credits | 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 

Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashei when issued by Clients, amd ever 
— ot general Banking Bus La 


site Oficers cod Clerks of the Bank are pledged not 1 
, Demoee the transaction of any of its customers. 








Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- | 


Accounts opened with approved Amert- | | 


at euch mo“erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- | | 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 





_ NEW YORK BANKERS. 





“Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


| BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW VORK, 


is8Un 
| CIRO! An NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 


VAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


| TRANSFERS OF ‘MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE LE PACIFIC COAST. 


ae oF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
ECE sIVED ON _FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUN TLE BRO THERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 


Bills on London and Paris ; also\_ 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 





WALTER T. HATOH, NATH’L W. T. uATeH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exe’s. Member Stock 


‘W. THATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


allow interest on deposits, draw\ 





BROWN BROTHERS &Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac. 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits tor Travelers in Dollars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMEROIAL CREDIT 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEE 
rHIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT LKITAT AND 
IRELAND. 


MORTGAGE coNDS, 
POS TPONEMENTS IMPOSS IBLE 


—$20— 


Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusraiat Exuierii0n Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State ot 
New York. 

2nd Premium Drawing - - Dec. 7th, 1474. 

3rd Series Drawing - - - - Jan. 4th, 1875. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium 
as an equivalent for interest. 

Japital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 


Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y., 
Post Office Drawer 29' 

















Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit pat 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal Arrangements msde with Banks and 
Bankers. 


Special Attention piid to Orders for Investment. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO. 
BANKERS, 

| 14 Wall Street, NEW YORK ; 

- ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 

| ‘Twavelers’ Credits. 

| CIRCULAR NOTES — Pee EXCHANGE 


|UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 





change on PARIS 
| allway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 


Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on depo-its. 


AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
'59 Liberty Street, | NEW YORK 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 


=|WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


| 18 WALL STREET, N.Y. | 








J ust Published : : 
Piano at Home. 


A large collection of the best 
FOUR-HAND PIECES 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


No book is better fitted tor ‘* Homce’’ Musical en ertain- 
ment than this. Beginners can play the easier duets 

Advanced players and teachers need not to be told that 
pra actice with tour hands is the very best to acquire 

*tume’’ and *‘certuinty.” Piactice in the ‘Piano at 
Home” 1s — but a continual pleasure. 

250 pages, tull sheet music size. In boards, $2.50; 
cloth, $3.00 ; tuil gilt, 4. 00. 





For Cuorss: THE LEADER. Price, $1.38, 
For stnoine Scuoois; THE SONG MONARCH, 75 ets 





THE EMERSON METHOD, 


For REED ORGANS. 


By L. O, Emigsos 

Easy and progressive lessons, scales, studies, volun- 

tarics, interludes, quartets, songs, and other pieces in 

profusion. All well arranged by skilful hands, Price, 
$2.90. 


and W.S. b. Marnews, 


For Cuorzs; PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK. $1.50, 
For Quartet Cuorks: THOMAS’ QUAKTETS. $2.50 





Specimen copies sent post-paid, for retail prize, 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H.DITBONA OQ 





Boston. Til Broadway, 3, ¥ 
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THE ALBION. 














Scribner’s Monthly, | 
“The Great National Magazine,” 


enters upon a uew year (its ninth volume) with the No- | 
vember number, with broader plans and larger enterprise 
than ever before, and with the ambition it has main 
tained from the first, to demonstrate itself to be the 
Lr ghtest, the strongest, the most beautiful and in eve: 
way the BEST POPULAR MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
During the year it will pre-ent such marvels of illustra- 
tive engraving as no popular magazine has ever been 
able to publish. Its writers will be, as they have been, 
the choice and chosen literary men and women ot 
America. Among tbe attractive features of the year will 
be a NEW SERIAL NOVEL, 


“THE STORY OF SEVENOAKS,” | 


by J. G. HOLLAND. A series of papers from various 


“A MERICAN LIFE and SCENERY,” 


including de-criptive papers on American cities, will o 
in January with a narrative of WESLERN DISCOVE Y 
AND ADVENTURE, by Major PoweL, whose descent 
of the Colorado is one of the most fumous exploits of 
Western travel. This series wiil rivai “ THE GREAT 
80U ([H” papers in the magnificence of its illustrations, 
whilst possessing greater variety and wider interest. 
Also another illustiated series : 
. ’ r ° P " ” 

“A Farmer’s Vacation in Europe, 
Six articles recounting the experience of a well-known 
American farmer and engineer (COLONEL WAnEne, | 
of Ogden Farm, Newport, &. 1.) during a tour thi sean | 
some of the less frequeuted parts of Westera Europe, in 
the Autumn of 1873. 

A series of papers of great interest on 


French Literature and Paris Life, 
by ALBERT RHODES, + i. trations by French 
Artists, will appear dung the 

“THE MYST EKIOUS ISLAND,” 
r, “THE MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE,” JuLEs 
“-une’s latest story, will be continued, with its illustia- 
«vans, Astory, by SAAXE HOLM, 


“ >. 
MY TOURMALINE, 
begins in November, and will run for three or four 
months, There will also be other Novelettes and 
Shorter Stories by leading American and Eng.ish Story 
Writers. The Magazine will continue to hold its pre- 
emiuence in this resard. The ESSAYS, REVIEWS and 
EDITORIAL PAPERS will, as Leretotore, employ the 
ablest pens in both Europe ‘and America. HOME AND 
SUCILETY, which has grown in favor and in excellence 
from the first, wil be made more attractive, useful and 
Valuable in its intluence on the soctal lite and culture of 
the American people. THE ETCHINGS will be still 
further i aarp aud there will be greater variety in 

this ots 
SCRIBNER’S “MONTHLY, by the verdict of toth the 
English oe the American piess, is ‘* The Best of all the 
lonth lve. 


The hight Bound Volumes of Scribner constitute an 


Illustratea Library of more than 6,000 octavo pages. | 


They coutaim more than a Dozen Splendid Serial Stories, 
nearly One Hundred Shorter Stories, more than a Thou- 
sand Sepa.ate Articles, Essays, Poems, Editorials and 
Reviews, embelished wih nearly Two Thousand Illustra- 
tions. We have reprinted at great expense the earher 
volumes, and now offer a limited number at reduced rates 
in connection with subscriptions. Vo other opportunity 
will probably ever be given to get complete sels of this 
unrivaled Monthly, the expense of reprinting in small 
editions being so great as to be prohibitory. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERS 

We offer the eight vols., bound in cloth, sent to any 
address inthe United States (charges paid), with one 

eac’s subscription, for $20 ; the same (charges not paid), 

16. The eight vols., in extra livrary style murble sides 
and marble edges—and a subscription, for #25; or if sent 
(charges not paid), $20. 

‘The Postage on ail New Subscriptions will be Prepaid 
by us. ‘Lhe Subscription Pii-e of Scribner’s Monthly is 
$4a year. Scribner’s Monthly «nd St. Nicholas, $7. 


SCRIBNER & Co., 
654 a teeeten New York. 











‘W ASELS COxCuntO PARLOR ORGANS 


ts 






CERTO STOP « is the best 
ever placed in any 
Organ. It is prodwed by 


BING of the HXU= 
MAN VOICE « SU- 
PERR. 


ae d 
ORGANS, tut ECA 
made, and combine PU Ree ov agebert 
« hk great volume of tone. ste mrat. 
PARLOR, CHURCH, or MUSIC HAL 
WATERS’ New $cal PIANOS 
h + are t power aniafines nging tone, 
‘ali modern Pace vaments, me Gre the 
HOST PIANOS MADE. T yore 
Pianos crew arranted for 6 years RICES 
DACRE MELY LOW forcash or part cash, 
end balance in monthly or quarterly pay- 





ments.Second-hand instruments taken | 


‘excnange,. AGENTS WANTED iu eve: 
c ounty infie U. S.ond Canada. A libera 
discount (oT ahers, Ministers,Churches, Schools, Lodges, 
{TED CATALOGUES MAILE ED, 
‘€ HOR. ACE WATERS & SON. 
481 Croadway, New York. P.O, ‘Box 3567. 





a ILLUSTR 














Wise 


—— 








ABERDEEN > 
‘Polished Granite Monuments, 


in KED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JOHN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





Harrison’s 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 
Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. I., 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 

and PARIS Fasnrons. 


ters to ed, 
P. O. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a exactly fitted to the Bald 
| Spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
| as to appear each hair just i suing from the skin, the 
| hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
| growing hair ; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
| tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Haimless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black.or Brewn. Sold 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. ¥. Sold oa all — 


W. * Batchelor’s Curative O.ntment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, I of the 
Head, and aul Braptions. of the he Skin, Face, or y. 
Oi 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 

/W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing ie reath, 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the 7 fac 
ggists. 











for beauti- 
in, d 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all dru 
Ask for them. 


THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


AT VIENNA, 1873 


The Hiowest Onper or ‘**‘ MepaL” AWARDED aT 
THE Exposition. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Highe 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1.—A New Invention I moroveuty TrstEp and secure< 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makesa perfect Lock stitcn, alike on both sides 
on all kinds af y 

3.—Runs Licta, Smoorn, Nose cess and Rapip—bes 
combination of qualitiee. 

4. DurasLe— Runs for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching ix 
a& supe! lor manner. 

6.—I1s Most easily Managed by the operator. Length of 

| stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
| threaded without passing thread through holes. 
—$—_— 7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, formmg the 
| Stitch without the use of Cog “heel Gears, Rotary Cam: 
lee Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, which 
| insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our new 

Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 

bar and prevents injury to thread, 
| $.—ConsTRuction most careful and Finisuep, It is 
| manufactured by the most skillful and experienced mechan= 
| ics, at the celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION, 
| N. Y. New York Office NO 4 MADISON SQUARE 
(Kvrre’s Buripro), 


ods 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Becond«Bondéd and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


BIOH FAITERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


SWeer Wiliam mod assay Streets, NEW YORK. 


Ee? Sent home and laid free of shar ge. gE} 





| SING S:NG, N Y, 





EDUCATION. 
CRARLIEK INSTITUTE, 


108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central _ near 6th Avenue, N.Y. Boarding | and 
Day School, Primary Pupils prepered for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 
Schools. Independent a for College preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. odern languages, meh, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and —— Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed for location ona ventilation. 
Fire-proof stairs, etc. 

Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 


THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 
"PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH.D., PRINCIPAL. 











Prepares pupils of all ages for Business or College. Re 
opens on 8: SEPTEMB ‘EMBER l4th, 1874. 

Ten Students Saat College from this Institute in 
June last. ti a French, German, Spanish, 


INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRoapoway, wv. YY. 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 
18738..cccccccccce ny a $100,395 77 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1873, inclusive... 736,774 40 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837 170 17 
This Company has issued no Policies, 
except on Cargo and Freight for the 
Voyag ge. 
o risks have been taken upon HULLS: 


oF VESSELS. 
marked off as earned during the 














Mathematics, ~~ al 
taught in Primary, ~~ Gidate or Senior and Post 
Graduate Departments 

or Circulars at Bookstores, and at th e Institute. 


~| Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church carding School for Girls at York, Pa, 
A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 


Exrras : FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


REFERENCES : Bishops 81 STEVENS and HOWE. 





ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
_ Address Mas. N. W. DeMUNN. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT sT. SOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co- N.Y. 


Tats INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters oF Mercy, and is situated in. 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. very effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted (o their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Musio Forri@y Lanouagss anp Drawino FoR¥ 
EXTRA ‘ HAKGES 
For further information apply to the Mormxer Surenrion, 


Convent of Mercy, Greensusn, 
RENSSELAER CuUN'Y, N. Y. 


Poughkeepsie | Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried | 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rey. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut HillSchool 
GENEVA. N. Y. | 











A first-class Boarpine Scuoot ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad. 


pemod a8 above. sveeesee0: cccccccccsecees $745,623 39 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, = 

joe ane less ae © na 

urin, same pe passens 98,319 43 
noun Semaine woe Gl, . 


THE COMPANY HAS at a ASSETS :: 
in Bank..esceesccceceseoee 

Jnited States and other siocica.7 440,805 33 

«ans on Stocks, drawing inte rest244,159 00 











$749.993 11 

‘remium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... 117 087 04 

subscription Notes in Advance ot 500 00: 

Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 74,648 93 
estimated At.... seccocceee eeeecees 

Total Assets.... ercee + $1,001,220 08 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lega] representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the- 
3rd day of February 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
rik COMPANY, OF THE [SSUE OF 1867, will bere-- 
deemed and paid im cash to the holders thereof. or ther 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd: 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. ‘The certificates to be —- at the time ot 
payment and cancelled to the extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of THIRY TerIVE PER 
CEN ?. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
or the year ending December 31st, 1873, which pd 


entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be 

‘ued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of — _ 

__ 3 order of the Board 
1 RUSTEES: 
JOKN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 
H.B. CLAFLIN, FRANCIS PAYSON, 
GD. H. GILLESPIE, JEHIAL READ, 
A.C. Ric 8, JOHN 
A. 8. BARNES, ILLIAM A. HALL, 
WM.T BLODGETT THEO. W. MORRIS, 
JOHN A, BARTOW, 
.M. EARLE, THUS. B MERRICK, 

W. M. RICHARDS, GEORGE A. MEYER, 
H. C. SOUTHWICK, ¥E AND A. BOKER: 
FRANCIS MORAN, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
WM. HEGEMAN GEORGE W. 8MITH, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, HENRY D. ROLPH, 

DAM T. BRUCE, NH. RK, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, JAMES H, DUNHAM 

A. AUGUSTUS LOW, NRY FOREST’ 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hatz, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
35 WL’ TREET,W. ¥., 


EW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 

THEF OLLOWING STAT ¥ MENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 3isx 4 '» 1873, is 

1m conformity with the pro /imons of its Charter: 

Premiums outstanding December 8ist, 1872. $828 3€7 63. 

Premiums received during year 1873........ 








Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. | 


| 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at | 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


The courec of instruction embraces the 
— departments: Classical, Modern 
Reis Elementary, Mathematical 
h Studies and Natural Science 
Tees are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
oughly Organized Mili Departmen 
Riding-School with Well-Trained Horses 
“ymnasium &e. 


Will re-open on Wednesday, Sept. 16,74 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 

















Jas. D, FISH, 


WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 


1,420,627 33. 
Total Premiums..... «+.ccceceseesee-$l,7 33,994 96 
Premiums marked off ae 
uary Ist to December Stet, BEES. woe. veces “e. 497,054 08 
Paid during the same poene : 
Losses, Expense:, Commission: 
Re Insurance and interest. “81,2168: 88 
Return of Premiums........ +++ 74,336 02 
Paid to Policy Hoidere as an 
equivale t for scrip dtvidend 
and Ju:y interest on = eos $5,925 77 
Yhe Asvets of the Company on the 8ist De 
vember, 1873, were as follows : 
| Cash im Bank®veee....ccccsscscccccseess 44,198 Or 
United States, State and Bank pdeapinn. and 
Loans on Becoe.. coecsec.cccccce se 295,444 00 
Interest on Investme ote due eee eeeccee 4,29 50 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in course o} 
COMCCTION 06 ceerreereceerees eosseee 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and s: ivage due the company.. 45,620 00 
$1.018,964 ak 


Resotven, that a semi-ani wal dividend of FIVE (5 


| PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 


representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second of 
February next. 
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WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
JOBK?H 
EDWARD ME&RITT, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
1. EDGERTON, 
HENRY B. KUNGARDT 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES DIMON, 
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ELLWOOD WALTER, 
». COLDEN MURRAY, 
fOWNSEN)) St UbbER, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, 
BRYCK GRAY, 

N. L. MoCREADY 


VAUL N, SPO! 

FAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLAS, 

JowEPH WILLETS, AM B. SCOTT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
ARCH, G. WO: wel 
ALANSON W; HEGEMAN, ; 

Second Vice-President. 
©. J. DESPARD, Seoretary. 
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(From Tinsleys’ neg 
The Love That is ‘“‘ Golden.” 


No! Not with turbulence ; 
Not with the fret and worry of doubt ; 
Not with uncertainty compassed about ; 
With wooing and coaxing to-day, 
And thwarting and crossing to-morrow ; 
Not with light laughter and play, 
Or two much trouble and sorrow ; 
Or vexed tears, scorching the longing eyes ; 
Or pitiful g) , or penitent sighs— 
Would I have love. 
No! Calm and earnest, good and true, 
Mellowed by tenderness through aud through ; 
Ever the same, yet ever new ; 
Quietly watchful ; brooding above. 
O’er me, and round me—such tbe love— 
Such the love only TI care to have ; 
Patient ard restful holy calm ; 
life's pulse and breath 
Pouring into all wounds a balm, 
Enduring till death, 


} 








(From the Belgravia Annual for 1875.) 


SIR HANBURY’S BEQUEST. 
By Miss M. E. Brappon. 


CHAPTER I. 
IN THE HEXAM LIBRARY. 

The great northern metropolis, Loomborough, is one 
of the wealthiest provincial cities in the United King- 
dom. Its public buildings are palatial. Its law- 
courts, town-hall, exchange, club-houses, warehouses, 
emporiums, boast an architectural magnificence which 
puts all other cities tu the blush. Its cathedral ap- 
pears to have been neglected, and allowed to run to 
seed, as it were, for the last three hundred years; but 
that is a detail. Municipal authorities cannot do ev- 
erything; and the dinginess of the cathdral brings out 
the freshness and sharpness of that grand example of 
the Pointed Gothic order near at hand, the Law 
Courts. 

Throughout the city there is an all-pervading air of 
wealth. One can see at a glance that a million of money 
is as easily forthcoming in Loomborough as a few 
paltry thousands elsewhere. You have only to con- 
vince Loomborough that the million is required for 
the maintenance of her glory, and there it is, in ready 
money, waiting for the architect’s certificate. 

Time was when Loomborough was a quiet country 
town, ringed in with green fields and humble rustic 
villages, a clear, blue river winding through it, and 
the sweet summer air unpolluted by smoke. But, 
within the last century, Loomborough has swollen into 
a brick-and-mortar octopus, and with each of its hun- 
gry suckers, has absorbed a village; till the names of 
those outlying hamlets alone are left, and now serve 
to distinguish some of the busiest, richest, dirtiest, 
smokiest and most crowded quarters of the vast city. 

Of Loomborough as it was a hundred and thirty 

ears ago—in the days of the famous forty-five, for 
instance—it is difficult nowadays to find a trace, save 
in some curious old print, exhibited, with proud hu- 
mility, = Loomborough print-seller. Yet there is 
just one little bit of the sweet city which has an old- 
world look, even to-day, and suggests to one’s fancy 
the quiet provincial town of the past; there is just one 
building which no sacrilegious hand has improved 
away from its original quaint beauty; a building 
which belongs to the age of Elizabeth, and is as un- 


ed. Here, in their particular den, you may find th 


ed learning, each, like a hermit, in his particular cay 
or cell. 


reading-room, w 


over his greasy coat-collar. 
Homer we have looked at up stairs, at a rough guess 


students. One of the grim elders has surrounded him 
Hanbury’s bequest. 
iron grate. 


coloring the gray December light. 


Hanbury devised it to his fellow-citizens. The 


them. 


cap, surveys the students from his portrait over the 
high oak mantlepiece, and seems to glower upon them 
in the ruddy firelight. 

There is no pleasanter coutrast imaginable than to 
pass from the brisk, busy, prosperous, money-getting 
modern city a few yards away to this silent, dusky re- 
treat, where one might fancy the Lord of Verulam 


meditating the more practical question of how to pre- 
serve dead poultry by stufting fowls with snow. 


afternoon, about ten ro ago, came ayoung man 
who seemed to have but little in common with the 
grim student at the table, or the gaunt idler hugging 
the fire—a young man with a bright handsome face, 
and a tall straight figure clad in garments which had 
a certain un-English look, and were by no means too 
new. The dark-blue overcoat looked as if it had been 
worn to the verge of shabbiness, and the carefully 
brushed hat betokened that care which a man gives to 
his wardrobe who knows not when and how he may 
be able to replenish it. The three students glanced at 
the stranger as if they inwardly resented his intrusion. 
The stranger surveyed them critically, as if they had 


on the shelves in the long narrow chambers on 
the upper story, from whith he had just descended, 
followed by one of the officials carrying half a dozen 
volumes. 

The official deposited his load on one of the disen 
gaged tables and departed. The stranger walked 
round the room, looked through the painted window, 


the stony yard beyond; contemplated Sir Hanbury’s 
the fire-worshipper pushing his chair back half an 
look. 


the fire-worshiper with a pleasant smile; “ charming re 
treat for the studious! 


fire-worshipper. 





like any modern edifice of Tudor or Gothic school as 
it is possible for une thing to be unlike another. 

This is Sir Hanbury Hexam’s Library. A rich col- 
lection of black-letter books left to the city of Loom- 
borough by a wealthy citizen of the Elizabethan age 
—with funds for the maintenance of the same, and the 
power to add to their number—in accordance with 
certain rules made and provided, and a building to 
contain the same, and to be used as a public reading- 
room, open every day, except Sunday, free of charge 
to the inhabitants of Loomborough. Sir Hanbury 
also established a college for the youth of the city, 
and endowed it with an estate amply suflicient for its 
maintenance. There, in a wide yard under the shadow 
of the-dingy old cathederal, stand the two buildings; 
the school, tall and square, and looking of later date 
than the library, the quaintest, most curious old place 
that a student need wish to enter—a long, low, build- 
ing, with all manner of narrow passages and queer 
little winding stairs; time-blackened oak paneling that 
might pass for ebony; ceilings that a man of middle 
height may touch with his hand; narrow recessed 
chambers, like loose boxes,where the books are stored 
ina severe qoomappeepriste rather to meditation than 
to study—for it is but a dusky —_ that creeps in 
through the one narrow window which illumines each 
sev 





| “QO, he’s a local poet. 





recess. These small divisions are fenced off 


dingy volumes, 


oH 


ever be found to print a page of it, 


the student. ‘ He’s been at it forty yeurs.” 


« And he ?” asked the stranger, with a look toward 
the youthful muser, who was gently dozing over that 


open felio. 


his ideas come to him that way. 
poems to the newspapers, gratis, and lives on hi 
friends.” 


| 





|He seated himself at the table where the librarian ha 
| placed his books, opened one of them, a Horace, and trie 
|to read. 

Unhappily there are conditions of the mind in whic 


by carved open-work oak doors, kept religiously lock- 


old chroniclers, the fathers of the Church, Homer and 
his translators, the Rabelais in his various and num- 
erous editions, Bacon—all the mighty spirits of depart- 


One of the labyrinthian passages leads to the public 

ene the student-world of Loombor 
ough is to be seen on a Winter’s day represented by 
three grim-looking men—two gaunt and elderly; one 
young, but singular of aspect, with elf-locks streaming 
Taking the editions of 


we may safely say there are six for each of the three 


self with stacks of brown leather-covered tomes, as if 
he were anxious to get a good pennyworth out of Sir 
The other has drawn his ancient 
arm-chair close to the wide cavernous hearth, where 
a mighty sea-coal fire roars red and glorious in a vast 
The young man muses over an open folio 
ina nook apart—a deep recess in which there is an old 
painted window, looking into the stony yard, and 


The room has evidently been unaltered since Sir 
low 
ceiling, thé black and polished paneling, a clumsy oak 
table here and there, a carved oak-cabinet of ponder- 
ous design, a buffet in the same style, a curious eight- 
day clock—all carry the evidence of their age upon 
Sir Hanbury Hexam himself, an old man with 
a severe visage, pointed beard, and black velvet skull- 


musing over the use of deduction and hypothesis, or| type. 


Into this sombre apartment on a certain December 


been three peripatetic folios dingily bound, like books 


across which the snow-flakes were drifting, whitening 
portrait, and warmed his hands at the ruddy blaze— 
inch or so, to make way for him, with a discontented 
“ Delicious old place!” said the stranger, turning to 


Do you come here often, sir ?” 
“Every day, except Sundays, in Winter,” growled the 


« And our friend with the pile of books?” asked the 
stranger, with a backward glance at the table in the cor- 
per, where the second grim elder sat behind a rampart oi 


very day, Sundays excepted, all the year round,” 
answered the fire-worshiper gloomily. ‘ He’s writing a 
book about the end of the world, with a critical analysis 
ofall the prophets, from Daniel"down to Dr. Cumming. 
Nobody will ever give him any money for it; nobody 
will ever thank him or think any better of him for hav- 
ing written it; no printer, unless he’s a madman, will 
But he seems to en-}. 
joy writing it,” with a jerk of his head in the direction of 


The stranger sighed, and strolled away from the fire. 


philosophic poetry losses its soothing power. ‘This 
young man had his own troubles to think about, very 
real, very near—staring him in the fae, jogging him by 
the elbow. Fate took the shape of the inexorable police- 
man, always urging him to moveon. For him there was 
no tarrying at street corners, no shelter for him beneath 
the dark arches of life. 

Presently he took a roll of paper from his pocket—the 
establishment found pen and ink—and began to write, 
stooping over the page, his pen dashing along with fiery 
speed, writing as a man writes who pours heart out upon 
paper. It was aletter evidently, but what a letter—six 
sheets of Bath post covered with that black, bold cali- 
graphy. When he had signed hie name at the bottom 
of the last page he looked at the scattered sheets du- 
biously, as if debating whether he should read their 
centents. 

“No,” he muttered to himself. “If I read them I 
should change my mind and tear them up.” 

He folded the sheets hastily, thrust the clumsy 
budget into a big official—looking envelope, and addressed 
it to 


e 


e 


Miss Hexam, 
Hexam Park, 
Near Loomborough. 

Jt had been almost too dark for him to write the ad- 
dress in the dusky corner where he sat, but glancing 
toward the painted window, he saw that the deep recess 
which it lighted was vacant. ‘The local poet had gone 
home to tea. The grim elders had departed. The 
room was empty. 

“So much the better,” muttered the young man; “I 
shall have a quiet half-hour before the place closes.” 
He had a vague idea that the Hexam Library closed at 
six o’clock all the year round, but had not troubled him- 
sel” to verify that impression. 
He went to the recess, took his Horace to the window, 
and began to pore over the large old-fashioned type. 
But at four o’clock on a December afternoon there was 
not ligt enough in Loomborough to illumine the biggest 
The distant street lamps shone redly across the 
intervening gulf of darkness. The Hexam scholars 
were whooping in the stony yard. ‘The young man looked 
at them through a bit of ruby glass—the reai old ruby 
—in the painted window, yawned, sat down in the com- 
fortable old oak chair, leaned his head on his hands, and 
abandoned himself to troublesome perplexities—till sleep 
stole gently upon the wearied brain and closed tie book 
of care. 

CHAPTER II. 
THE HEXAM ESTATE, 

It was near the hour of closing,and,that ancient stu- 
dent who devoted himself chiefly to the contemplation 
of the excellent sea-Goal fire provided by the Hexam 
foundation paused in the dusky little yestibule for a 
chat with the chief librarian. ‘There was no such 
thing as gas in the Hexam library. A dim oil-lamp 
illumined the low oak-paneled chamber where the 
librarian sat at his desk, with a large and ponderous 
tome before him, in which were recorded the names of 
the visitors and students of the library. There was a 
vague tradition that the authographs of Sir Kenelm 
Digby and John Evelyn were to be found in those 
faded old pages, and that a later leaf bore the honored 
signature of Samuel Johnson. But the custodian was 
chary of displaying his treasures. He loved the book 
and dozed away many a quiet afternoon hour with his 
grey head reposing affectionately upon the ancient 
binding. er 
“There’s been a queer chap up yonder this after- 
noon,” said the fire-worshipper, “very free and off- 
hand in his manners. Who is be, and where does he 
come from?” 
The librarian opened his book with a solemn visage, 
and pointed to the latest signature, — 
There, sprawling across the page, in careless youth's 
bold characters, appeared the stranger’s name—“Tan- 
bury Hexam, at the Old Bell Inn, Loomborough.” 
“What does that mean?” asked the fire-wor- 
shiper. . } : 
“T don’t know. Either its meant for a joke, or he 
must be the son of that old clergyman who ruined 
himself and his family by going to law about 
the Hexham property—Sir Joshua Hexham’s estate, 
you know. There was a Chancery suitjthat lasted 
ever so many years.” 
“T remember. But it’s ten years since that was 
over and done with. I’ve almost forgotten the story.” 
“T haven’t.. My connection with this place made it 
almost a personal matter, you see; and | studied the 
case in all its bearings. This Michael Hexam was a 
clergyman, with a good living and a comfortable little 





He comes here to read the|estate of his own—a farm near Bilshott. That's about 
classics. He sleeps a good deal, I observe, but I daresay|twenty miles from Loomborough, you know. ‘The 
He contributes short|farm-house was very old; almost as old as this library 


s'There was the date under the cornice of the porch, 
1603, as large as life; and a fine old place it was, But 
one day, in a tremendous storm of wind, down comes 
d|a chimney-stack—such a chimney-stack as they don’t 
d| build nowadays—bricks enough in it to build a house 

with; and behind the chimney Michael Hexham finds 
h|a kind of cupboard, or strong room, containing a lot of 
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old plate and an iron box of old family papers, not one! 


































































these papers, according to Mr. Hexam’s view of the 
case, proved his right te the Hexam estate.” 
ow did he make that out ?” 

“Why, you know that Sir Hugh Hexam, our Sir 
Hanbury’s son, was created a baronet by James the 
First, died intestate, and without direct heirs, so that 
his estates passed into to the next of kin. The next 
of kin who came forward to claim the property was a 
first cousin once removed, being the grandson of Sir 
Hanbury’s younger brother. This young man was a 
second son, but he brought forward witnesses to prove 
his elder brother’s death in foreign parts. So he got 
the property, and his descendants have held it from 
that day to this. Well, this Michael Hexam, the par- 
son of Bilshott, had been taught by his father to con 
sider himself the rightful heir to all the Hexam pro- 

rty in the possession of Sir Joshua, and of others, 
or the original Estate had been divided and subdi- 
vided in the course of years, as well as to the baro- 
netcy; but, till the falling of the chimney, there had 
been missing links in the documentary evidence, and 
he didn’t see his way to putting forward any claim. 
The discovery of that box of paper altered the aspect 
of affairs. He submitted his case to a solicitor in 
Loomborough, .who advised him to go in and win. He 
m»rtgaged his poor little estate to furnish the sinews 
of war, and he filed a bill in Chancery against Sir 
Joshua Hexam and several other defendants. It was 
like the mouse going to war with the elephant.” 

“T remember the case,” replied the fire-worshiper. 
“Tt was always dragging its slow length through the 
eet The man was smashed, of course.” 

“ Well, the man was, but his case wasn’t. Some 
ople might have called the issue success—but it 
illed the litigant. After the case had been before 
the court for years,-off and on, the Judge, one of our 
reatest men,pronounced upon the merits of the claim. 
fichael Hexam had clearly proved his legitimate de- 
scent from the elder brother of Mark Hexam, who 
succeeded Sir Hugh as next of kin. He had proved 
that the witnesses brought forward by this Mark Hex- 
am to establish the fact of his elder brother’s death 
were lying witnesses—that the elder brother was then 
alive, trading asa merchant in Spain, and the father 
of several sons; nothing was missing in the chain of 
evidence, nothing was wanting. But, after acknowl- 
“edging the justice of the litiganv’s claim, the Judge 
declared that to redistribute a vast estate after a lapse 
of ages, would be to commit a greater injustice than 
the wrong already done; and that, in his opin- 

ion, there was therefore, no redress for that wrong, no 
’ appeal open to the claimant save to the generosity of 

the present possessors of the estate, of whom Sir 
Joshua Hexam was the largest and most distin- 
guished. From the unhappy and mistaken yentleman 
~ wo had put forward his claim the judge declared he had 

nothing but compassion; but to esr such claimants 
would be to introduce an element of confusion into 
the tenure of the estates in the land, and to do harm 
to the multitude for the advantage of the individual. 
I know his speech pretty nearly by heart, I’ve read 
it so many times.” 

“And did Michael Hexam appeal to Sir Joshua’s 
generosity ?” asked the other. 

“No. He threw himself on the mercy of a greater 
tribunal than the Court of Chancery. He went straight 
home that dark December evening and cut his throat.” 
“ Did he leave any children behind him ?” 

“ One—a son, a mere lad, called Hanbury. But he 
was abroad at the time, 1 believe—some said in a 
Jesuit college--and nobody ~_ know where to 
findhim. Sir Joshua wrote a r to the papers 
professing his willingness to provide for this boy; but 
nothing ever came of the offer; the boy never came 
forward.” 
“Curious boy !” exclaimed the fire-worshipper. “I 
should come forward fast enough if any one offered to 
provide forme. And you suppose this is the very in- 
dividual ?” laying his hand on the open page where 
we dashing signature showed darkly in the dim 
it. 
oe There’s no other Hanbury Hexam that I know of,” 
answered the librarian. “There are Hexams enough, 
but no Hanburys among them. The old name has 
died out.” 
“Well, good night,” said the fire-worshiper, de- 
parting. 
“Good night,” responded the custodian. 
He closed his big volume, took his hat from its peg, 
and followed, locking various doors as he went, with- 
out a thought of the actual Hanbury, at that moment 
slumbering profoundly in the recess by the painted 
window. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE DREAM-PICTURE. 

Silence perfect and profound descended upon the 
shadowy old chamber where the stranger slept upon 
his open book. ‘The ruddy fire still burned cheerily, 
ked up too liberally to be exhausted in an hour or 


dreamed a dream, 


Time had reversed his glass,and that foolish dream- 


of them later than William the Third’s time. Well,|er fancied himself the son of an age long gone by. 


It was in the reign of Good Queen Bess, all Loom- 
borough was like the Hexam Library. The narrow 
streets were picturesque, with pointed gables and pro- 
jecting upper stories, queer old mullioned windows, 
irregular pavements, open gutters through which the 
town sewage flowed merrily, like a rivuiet. Loom- 
borough was a small market town, with a cathedral 
that seemed ever so much too big for it, and a margin 
of fields and wooded hills encircling it. At this 
Christmas season the hills and fields were white with 
snow, and the black twigs of the trees bore only icicles 


row streets clad in trunk hose, the worse for wear, 
and a scarlet doublet in the same condition, and a 
small grey woolen cloak which hardly shielded him 
from Saatars searching blast. He had come from 


fortunes, with other adventurers,young, penniless,and 


istence, 
Altogether unnecessary? Well, no; perhaps there 


might not those years have done ? 


old City of Loomborough. 


paved yard. 


leafless elms, across the crisp white snow. 


millioned window. 


black velvet skull-cap. 
not courageous, but desperate. 


he had been only half an hour absent. 


the merchant, returning to his ledger. 
whatever.” 


warrant you"!l be glad to accept my offer to provide 
for you—the offer I made when your foolish father 
cut his throat, after trying to rob me of my fortune.” 

“ Not a word against my father, sir. If he was a 


right and justice on his side.” 


death. Yet had your father been a wise man, and 


would have —= him more than the court awarded 
yes, Sirrah ; I would have freely given him a younger 
son’s portion.” 


Hanbury, with a manly and yet humble tone. “ There 
is no merit in my return, for I have tried my hardest 
to prosper without your help. Give me the lowest 
place in your counting-house, and let me labor for my 
wages, I ask no favor on the score of kindred.” 

“ And you shall have none,” said the old man, 
shutting his ledger with a bounce; “but you shall 





have some reward for being an honest man and an 
affectionate son, and for having tried to live without 
my help, and for the sake of one who loves you.” 


“There are several reasons for you, Si 


was one person who might be just a little sorry if he 
were beaten down in the conflict. Yet evenshe might| creat cathedral bell was pealing the hour. He counted 
have changed. Three weary years had come and gone|the strokes drowsily. Was the clock never going to 


since he had gazed into those true, fond eyes, and ||eave off striking? nine—ten—eleven—twelve. 
heard those sweet lips speak their promise. What 


?- as it stands to-day—only instead of being a pub- 
ic library devoted to the worthy citizens of Loom-|such a place !” he said to himself. “ but a man who 
borough,it was Sir Hanbury Hexam’s private dwelling-|has just come off a long sea-voyage may be excused 
house, with counting-house and warehouses ad-/for being a trifle sleepy.” 

joining; for Sir Hanbury was a great merchant, or a 
merchant counted great in those days. He had been |stumbling over a beavy chair as he went. He bad a 
knighted as a reward for having made himself a hand-| box of matches in his pocket,and striking one of these, 
some fortune, and was generally respected in the quiet |took a brief survey of the scene. 

he young adventurer 
paused at the gate. There was a garden with a row |the hearth, and behind it Hanbury Hexam spied some 
of fine old elms where there is now only a wide stone-|loose wood. 


“You did no good yonder, I see, sirrah !” growled 


“TI come back to you sir, to accept your protection, J : 
if you are still in the mind to give it.” said young |tidings of his father’s miserable end. In the same let- 


“One is more than enough, sir. “Tis sweet for an 
exile to hear the word love.” 

“Dorothy !” called the merchant, and, lo, the door 
of an inner door opened—the dark old oaken door— 
and a girl entered who gave one look at the youth, 
and then grew white as the snow in Sir Hanbury’s 
garden. This was Dorothy Hexam, the old knight’s 
only child ; born in late wedlock, pure and pale as a 
Winter rose. 

“Dorothy, thy cousin has come home from beyond 
the seas, and he is to live with us henceforward, and 
to work in the counting-house, and take my place by 
and by. Take him in, and give him a manchet and a 


Young Hanbury Hexam walked through the nar-|tankard of October to stay his stomach till noon.” 


The girl gave one happy cry, and drew near her 
kinsman like a startled bird. The young man grasped 
his patron’s hand, stooped his handsome head to 
salute that iron fist with his lips, and then put his arm 


beyond seas, where he had been trying to mend his|round Dorothy and led her through the grim old door- 


way. They went out of the counting-house together, 


desperate, like himself. He had failed, and now re-|into the homely parlor beyond, and sat down side by 
turned to his native land and native city, feeling him-|side in the deep recessed window, and sealed the be- 
self altogether an unnecessary vnit in the sum of ex-| ginning of their new life with a betrothal kiss. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DOROTHEA. : 
The sleeper woke with a sense of chillness. The 


Midnight. He had fallen asleep in old Sir Han- 
bury’s reading-room, and had been locked in. There 


Young Hanbury crossed the market-place and ap-|was no help for it but to finish the night here. The 
proached the tall, gloomy-looking cathedral. There|room was dark; but through the pointed window 
stood the low, long pile, to the left of the holy edifice, |came the friendly — of the distant lamps. 


“ What a fool I must Lave been to fall asleep in 


He groped his way to the cavernous old fire-place, 


A big iron box half-full of coal stood on one side of 


“ Good” he said to himself. “ If I can light a fire, I 


Itis not a pleasant thing to beard the lion in his|shan’t be so badly off after all.” 
den, and Sir Hanbury had something leonine about 
him. His young kinsman paused, “ screwed his cour-|this, the wood, cinders and coal, built up a pile which 
age to the sticking-place,” as a popular dramatist of /he kindled with one of those useful matches from his 
that time would have put it, and went in under the |little tin box. 


He had yesterday’s Times in his pocket, and with 


The old grate was still warm, and the fire burned 


There sat Sir Hanbury, poring over his ledger, in a|bravely, the dry wood flaming up with a blue and yel- 
little room near the door, now the custodians’ vesti- low flare, lighting the stern countenance of the knight in 
bule. Young Hanbury looked at him through the low |his starched ruff and black skull cap. 

There he was, just as in the well- 1 : - 

known portrait, with his pointed beard, stiff ruff, and |tor wondering'y. His dream come ‘back to him, lin 
oung Hanbury shivered in |link; such a curiously graphic dream. He had seen the 
his slashed shoon, and then turned the hanale of the |quaint old Elizabethan town by that mystic dream-light, 
door-—how the old iron knocker rattled !—and went in |as vividly as in the light of day. He had seen himself 


Hanbury the younger looked up at his great ——- 
y 


in his antique garments; seen the stern visage of the old 


Sir Hanbury looked from under his bristly iron-gray |knight melt into kindliness; and last and best of all, had 
brows, surveying the returned wanderer as coolly as if |seen Dorothy’s fair face—so like a living face, he had 


looked on in the hopeless agony of parting three years 


“e Perhaps you are not such a bad old fellow rfter all,” 


“No, sir. Ihave encountered great dangers and |he said to himself, dreamily contemplating the portrait 
many hardships, and have done no good for myself over the mantle-piece, which seemed to change its ex- 


expression with every change in the flickering light. “If 


“Tlumph ! and you come back like a piece of false |you were alive and I were to appeal to you, I wonder 
money; and now that your pride has had a lesson, I’1I|whether you would help me. 


culd your prototype 
and suecessor, Sir Joshua, help me, I wonder, if I were 
to go to him now, and remind him of his letter to the 
newspapers ?” 

The question made him thoughtful. He looked back 


mistaken man, he was, at least, an honest one, and had {at his brief and troubled past, and wondered how much 


of it had been foolishness. Ten years ago Hanbury 


“ What are right and justice against centuries of |Hexam had been a friendless young scholar in a great 
possession ?” exclaimed Sir Hanbury contemptuously. |tontinental school—a school where a good education was 
“ Hearken young Hanbury; when I offered you a|to be had at the lowest possible cost. It would hardly 
stool in my counting house—which meant a ‘good |be possible to imagine, a lad more utterly,alone in the 
deal more than you understood by it-—and a seat by | world at fifteen years of age than this young Hexam. 
my chimney-corner, you choose to refuse a fair offer,|His mother was dead. His father had given himself up 
and to look upon me as the cause of your father’s |body and soul to his fatal Chancery suit. Brothers or 


sisters he had none. There was an aunt, a somewhat 


brought his papers to me instead of going to law, I/strong-minded maiden lady, Michael Hexam’s sister, 


who cared a little for the desolate boy, wrote bim an oc- 
casional letter telling him the progress of the Chancery 
suit, and from time to time sent him a parcel of clothing. 
From his aunt, Sarah Hexam, the boy received the 


ter—a bitter passsionate letter—she told young Han- 
bury how Sir Seaton Hexam had offered to provide for 
jhim. 

| [do not know how you may look at the matter,” she 
\said finally; “ but I consider that man your unhappy fa- 
ther’s murderer.” 

| The boy wrote back indignantly to say that he would 
‘not accept a sixpence from Sir Joshua to save him from 
starving. Miss Hexam applauded his resolution. She 
bad a little annuity of her own, which she was ready to 











two, And in the silence and solitude young Hanbury |The young man’s heart beat its fastest at this point.| share with her nephew, taking it for granted that be 
Hexam ” 


would be on the high road to fortune before she died. 



































THE ALBION. 











She went over to Tours, where he was at school, lived | during the prog 
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ress of which Miss Limber, to whom | own right arm then onany patron in the world,” answered 


on a mere nothing during his final years of tutelage; and there was no music sweeter than tbe sound of her own! Hanbury proudly. 


three years after her brother’s death, set out with the| voice, told Hanbury all about herself and her puril. 
lad of eighteen on a voyage of adventure—she a hardy,, The young lady was Miss Hexam, daughter and heir- 
active woman of fifty-four; he an ardent poetic youth, /ess of the great Sir Joshua Hexam, “of whom 
full of high hopes and noble aspirations, |you have doubtless heard,” said Miss Limber 
Very happy was the life these two led together, very pompously. She was traveling in the care of her 
moderate their desires, very simple their habits. They | governess; “and attended only by acourier and maid,” 
traveled through Switzerland and Germany, making long | added Miss Limber, with proud humility. She had 
halts in quaint old fowns, where the necessaries of life |come to Gesundheitbrunnen in quest of health, the 
were cheap. Hanbury read a great deal, sketched from place having been specially recommended by a dis- 
nature, and wrote not alittle. He sent bright, lively | tinguished Loomborough physician. 
papers to the London magazines, and thereby gained a} “Sir Joshua would have accompanied us,” said Miss 
comfortable addition to his aunt’s small income. How-| Limber; ‘‘ but his enormous commercial responsibili- 
ever humbly they lived—with a primitive simplicity that ties render his prolonged absence from Loomborough 
was almost Spartan—they always lived like a lady and | impossible; and Miss Hexam’s medical advisers recom- 
gentleman, and were never mistaken for anything else. | mend a residence of three months at the springs.” 
They were at a quiet little water-drinking settlement! “Have you been here long ?” asked Hanbury. 
near the Black Forest—a spring lately discovered by the, “‘ We came at the beginning of August, and we are 
German doctors, and only frequented by those who were to remain to the end of October.” _ 
indifferent to the allurements of fashion—when theevent| It was now sone in September. Nearly two months 
occurred which first introduced the element of passion | 0f bliss, thought Hanbury, if he could | pagy =. his 
into Hanbury’s life. jaunt to remain so long. Luckily she had a fancy for 
He had wandered somewhat far afield one bright |Swallowing inordinate quantities of mineral waters, 
September day, with his sketch-book,when he came to | With a vague idea that she was benefitting her consti- 
an old quarry among the hills, a rough amphitheatre | tution. : 
of stone imbedded in the craggy hill-side. Above,on| They came to Gesundheitbrunnen at last, after a 
the hill-top, a grove of firs stood darkly out against four-mile walk that had seemed as nothing to Han- 
the ciear blue sky. ‘bury. At parting it was incumbent upon him to tell 
On the upper edge of the quarry, about forty feet | Miss Limber his name. He hall debated the advisa- 
from the ground on which he stood, Hanbury Hexam | bility of giving a false name as he came along; but 
saw a fluttering figure in a white gown, with a scarlet | his frank mind revolted from the idea of deception, so 
scarf that a patch of bright color among the greens| he handed Miss Limber his card. 
aud grays of grass and stone. “Mr. Hexam!” she screamed. 
“ Rather a dangerous place,” he though, “ fora lady | nary!” a4 
to wander; but I suppose she knows her ground.” | “I have the honor to be a namesake of your pupil's. 
Just at this moment he became aware of the| But I believe Hexam is not an uncommon name at 
presence of a bony female in a lank gray costume, a|Loomborough.” as 
mushroom hat, and green spectacles, who was tele-| “Yes,” replied Miss Limber, “the original Hexam 
graphing wildly to the distant girl with a large buff |estate has been divided and subdivided among nume- 
parasol. jrous families. Sir Joshua would not be the great man 
“Go back!” she screamed; “ go back the other way; he is if he had not strengthened his position as a land- 
the ground isn’t safe where you’re standing. Go back, ed proprietor by commercial enterprise.” 
Dorothea !” They parted outside the one hotel of the place, a 
The ground upon which that light figure was |rambling wooden building, to which a room or two 
perched certainly had an insecure look. That edge of |had been added from time to time as the reputation of 
the hill had been partly undermined by the excava-|the waters increased. Miss Hexam, her governess, 
tions below. It was an overhanging path which might |and servants had a small annexe to themselves, and 
give away at any moment. were considered the most important residents at the 
“ What shall I do?” cried the lady in the green) hotel. 
spectacles, tragically. “Iam sure Miss Hexam is in| After this, Hanbury and Miss Hexam were continual- 
danger, and I don’t know how to get at her up there ly meeting. Pedestrian exercise was an important fea- 
even if my breath would allow me to climb, which it | ture in the regime prescribed by the young lady’s medi- 
will not.” jal advisers, and she spent the greater part of every fine 
Miss Hexam! ‘This was rather startling for Han-!day rambling in the forest or among the hills, Miss Lim- 
bury. But there was no time to be wasted upon sur-| ber toiling on beside her, or sitting by the wayside to 
prise and interrogation. rest, while the younger lady explored some wild roman- 
“ll find my way up to her,” he said cheerily; and |tic spot near at hand. 
after one brief and comprehensive survey of the scene.| In these walks Hanbury’s attendance was freely per- 
began the ascent. He succeeded. mitted. Miss Limber had literary proclivities, read 
“ Allow me to lead you down by some more secure | German indifferently, and, finding Hanbury a master of 
path,” he said, bare-headed. “The lady below there the language, gladly availed herself of his assistance. 
is much alarmed for your safety, and indeed this is They read aust together; yes, valorously toiled through 
hardly a secure spot for your rambles.” the bewildering second part of that mighty work. And 
“My poor, dear governess!” said the young lady, then Miss Limber confided to Hanbury the secret of her 
smiling. ‘Was she really frightened ? I am sure|own authorship. She bad written a novel, and, although 
ou are very kind to come after me. I climbed up|no publisher had yet been found, gifted with a mind wide 
at easily enough, but it does seem rather difficult to | enoug! to appreciate that great panorama of human life, 
go down again; and I confess that I was beginning to Miss Limbers faith in her own genius was in no wise 
feel just a little uncomfortable.” shaken. 
How pretty she was! A fairand delicate prettiness; | ; She introduced Hanbury to her own particuler fic- 
a pale oval face framed in dark-brown hair; soft dark | titious world, read him chapters of the novel, and, in a 
eyes; a mouth like Cupid’s bow. ' word, derived so much pleasure from his society herself, 
“T feel sure there is an easier way down behind | that she entirely forgot the danger there might be in 
those firs,” said Hanbury, “ if you will let me take you such society for her pupil. Time glided pleasantly on. 
that way.” ''The two young people read together, sketched together, 
“ You shall take me any you like that is safe,” she | worshipped nature together, and lived asin a happy 
answered easily, “and that will make poor Miss Lim- dream. 
ber happy. Look at her waving that parasol at me.| Hanbury was awakened awfullyfrom that sweet dream- 
I haven’t the faintest idea what she means.” life by the sudden death of his good old aunt, who ex- 
“She means that you are to trust yourself with me, | pired in a fit of apoplexy, brought on possibly by overin- 
Miss Hexam,” said Hanbury. ‘ | dulgence in chalybeate waters. This was a bitter blow 
It cost him a slight effort to pronounce the name. |to bis affections, and it lefthim penniless. Miss Hexam’s 
Could this be Sir Joshua’s only child, the great heir- income died with her. He had neither trade nor pro- 
ess of Hexam Park? Surely not. There were innu-|fession. He had lived a careless holiday life, and now 
merable Hexams in Loomborough. Why should this |in his two and twentieth year, had nothing better to look 
fair girl be his enemy’s daughter ? to than the pen of a ready writer, for maintenance in the 
They crossed the hill-top, and on the other side, be- | present and fortune in the future. ; 
low the fir-trees, beheld a winding path which was! And how with such prospects as these, was he to aspire 
safe and easy enough. Down this Hanbury led Miss |to the hand of Sir Joshua Hexam’s daughter? 








“How extraordi- 








He had taken his own way, and had tried what his 
right arm would do for him in America and in Austra- 
lia, and had come back a failure; tiot for lack of energy, 
nor of industry, nor of talent; but fate had been against 
him, and he had never found a friend to give him a help- 
ing hand. 





CHAPTER V. 
HOW THE DREAM CAME TRUE. 
The cold winter night struggled through the thick winter 
darkness at last, at found Hanbury Hexam still seated 
before the wide old hearth, immersed in thought. Long 
as the hours had been, they had not been too long for 
the struggle betwixt pride and fate. When the day 
dawned, Hanbury had made up his mind to apply to Sir 
Joshua Hexam for a stool in that commerical magnate’s 
counting-house. Long ago common sense had taught 
him to acquit Sir Joshua of any blame in the matter of 
the fatal chancery suit, yet pride had prevented his ac- 
ceptance of the great man’s help. 
At nine o’clock the sub-librarian unlocked the door, 
and Hanbury was free. He walked straight to Sir 
Joshua’s warehouse, a palatial building in ono of the 
richest streets in the rich city of Loomborough. Very 
different was Sir Joshua’s counting-house from the quiet 
little room where the dreamer had seen Sir Hanbury 
poring over his ledger. Sir Joshua’s offices were like a 
bank; such shining mahogany desks; such glittering 
brass rails dividing the desks ; such splendid 
stoves and glowing fires, and wonderful contrivances in 
the way of speaking-tubes, such well-dressed clerks, with 
pens behind their ears, and a general appearance of be- 
ing weighed down by the cares of business. 
When Hanbury asked to see Sir Joshua, the gentle- 
man to whom he had addressed himself looked as sur- 
prised as if he had offered to send up his card to Queen 
Victoria. 


[ ay you any appointment?” he asked, 

“ 0.” 

‘Quite impossible, then; Sir Joshua never sees any 
one except by appointment.” 

“ Be so kind as to take him my card, and ask him to 
favor me with an early appointment,” said Hanbury. 
The clerk looked at the card, and departed, wonder- 
ing. Five minutes afterward Hanbury was closeted with 
Sir Joshua in a handsome apartment, Turkey-carpeted, 
warmed by a huge fire, provided with all the luxurious 
mppliences, that embellish the dull labor of commerical 
ife. 

On the twenty-seventh of December, after a sorely 
desolate Christmas, spent for the most part in the snowy 
streets of Loomborough, Hanbury took his seat in his 
kinsman’s office. 

“ Work honestly, and you shall be honestly rewarded,” 
the old man had said to him, not unkindly. He looked 
so like Sir Ilanbury of the dream-picture, as he said the 
words. 

Hanbury did work honestly and well. Those three 
years of hard fighting with ill fortune had sharpened wits 
originally bright. Before Hanbury had been a year in 
the office he had proved himself worth three ordinary 
clerks, and Sir Joshua invited him to dine at Hexam 
Park every alternate Sunday. 

In the second year of the young man’s clerkship there 
came a great commercial crisis. House after house went 
down as with the shock of an earthquake, and for three 
awful days the great firm of Hexam & Co. tottered with 
the fall of its allies. In that crisis Hanbury Hexam 
displayed an energy and afirmness which went far to right 
the ship. Sir Sale was ill at the time, and thus the 
master-spirit of the firm was wanting when his presence 
seemed most needed. . from that hour the young man 
was taken to his omployer’s heart, and become verily an 
adopted son. 

Two years later he was a junior partner in the great 
house, and Dorothea Hexam’s betrothed husband. 

It was on one of the dark days before Christmas, that 
the two lovers went together to the old library at Loom- 
borough. An important purchase of books had just been 
made for the institution, and Hanbury wished Dorothea 
tosee them. 

Perhaps it was only an excuse for showing his be- 
trothed, the quaint old chamber where he had dreamed 
that curious dream. 

The scene was almost the same as on the first visit. 
There was the old man hugging the fire, and the com- 
piler of prophecies, fenced in with books, at bis distant 
table. The local poet was absent. 





Hexam. How daintily she stepped from stone to He paid Dorothea Hexam one farewell visit after his 
stone! now on the soft green moss, now on the rough |aunt’s death; told her all the truth about himself, and | 
crag. ; j 
shoes was the pleasantest thing in the world; and then to seek his fortune. 
how. sweet to look up at the fair young face with its “ If I win in the great game of chance, you will hear 
happy innoeent smile! Hanbury wished that the des-| of me again, Dorothea,” he suid.“ If I lose— 7 
cent had gone ten thousand fathoms deep into the“ Whether you win or lose, I hope to see you again, 
bowels of the earth. she said tenderly. ‘* But O, Hanbury, why not accept 
If he had rescued her charge from the roaring sea| my father’s offer? He would receive you as an adopted 
or the raging flames, Miss Limber could not have son; he would make your future so easy. I have often 
thanked the young man with more enthusiasm than heard bim speak of you, and regret hisignorance of your 
she displayed. They all three walked home to Gesund- | fate.” — 
heitbrunuen together, a walk of nearly four miles,! “He is very good, but I had rather depend upon my 


To watch the little feet in their neat buckled | told her that he was going into the busy, working world | 


Hanbury led Dorothea to the recess by the painted 
widow, and they seated themselves there side by side. 

“What a dear old place it is!’ said Dorothea. “It’s 
ages since [ have been here.” 

“ Yes it’s anice old place; I’ve reason to be fond of 
lit. Lowe allmy present happiness toa dream J had 
|here. I had my mind made up to sail for New-Zealand 
\in the next emigrant ship, to work as a field laborer, per- 
|haps, when I yot there; and I bad written you a long let- 
iter of farewell, when J fellasleep, and had a curious 
|dream about him,” pointing to Sir Hanbury’s portrait. 

And then he told her his dream. . 
“Such dreams are sent by our guardian angels, Han- 
\bury,” she said gently, “to teach us faith in God.” 
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THE ALBION. 








(From The-Sunday Magazine.) 


A Benediction. 


—_ 
By «. Brooke. 


to this spot, where the charcoal burners once pursued! plate. I was a bit frightened though, for my ‘missus’ 
their devastating avocations, was born (in 1488) that | had a qualm.” 

curious prodigy Mother Shipton—many of whose pre-| “ Have you sent her away for a day or two?” broke 
dictions really-came to pass, and which may, at some|in Houseman,” with an applauding laugh and a nudge 
future time, supply us with a chapter in the metha-|of the arm. 











He held her hand one minute in his own : 







































































Murmured, through parted lips, ‘*God help you Sweet,’’ 
Left her alone, and in his vacant place 
The twilight stole with soft and noiseless feet. 


He passed away throngh dewy garden paths, 

Flooded with waves of im onlight, weird and white; 
And mystic scent of leaf-veiled lilac bloom, 

Wafting its incense to the soul of night. 


Between the setting and the rising sun, 
Adrift her spirit wandered, till the day 
Woke the new story of a life begun 

Out of the grave of one that slipped away 


A twilight life, of gentle thought and deed, 
Of selfless purpose, and reliant prayer ; 
A spirit moving in the raisty light 
Of springtide perfame on the evening air. 
Standing alone, her life was doubly blest, 
By this dea love, and love of sorrow born ; 
Till tender Death sang all her soul to rest, 
And merged spring twilight in the summer morn. 


THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 

No. V. 
KNARESBOROUGH CASTLE. 














THE HISTORY. 


Knaresborough, « handsome market town, situated 
on the river Nidd, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
may be said to take its name from, rather than give 
it, to the remains of the ancient castle which stands 
boldly on the crown of a rocky and extended elevation 
at the foot of which the Nidd flows with anoble width 
and force of water; and which, added to the singularly 
picturesque locality, of which the castle is the centre, 
adds the last feature required to complete the beauty 
of a charming landscape. - 

It formerly bordered on a majestic forest of the 
same name, of which yet some noble and splendid 
portions of its great trees remain. The castle was 
built by Serlo de Burgh soon after the Conquest, and 
was a formidable stronghold as regarded its command- 
ing position, the extent of its outworks and cireum- 
vallations, as well as its moats and well-defended draw 
bridges. In the rejgn of Henry IIT. after it had under. 
gone nut a few of those vicissitudes natural to its con- 
dition and uses, it was given to Hubert de Burg, Earl 
of Kent; and again forfeited by his son, who joined 
Simon de Montfort at the desperate crisis of the battle 
of Evesham. Henry next presented it to his brother 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall; after which it was be- 
stowed by the imbecile Edward II upon his unworthy 
favorite, Piers Gaveston, with whom it did not long 
remain. In 1371, Edward III presented it to his fourth 
son, the celebrated Johno’ Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster; 
since whan it has been held as an appanage to the 
princely and very profitable duchy. Becket’s assas- 
sins took refuge kere after the crime. 
The castle has but little beyond its really romantic site 
to boast of now, but evidences of its enormous stren th, 
of its amazing defences, of the crafty skill that aided ita 
position ; and of the multiplied plans it su gested for 
anticipating and defeating every mode of attack or 
surprise, are clearly to be remarked at this day. 

The great tower was divided in three stories of 
about twenty feet each in height,each also being fifty- 
four feet square. Beneath its walls lies a horrible 
dungeon, twenty-three feet long and twenty wide, all 
of hewn stone; its arched roof is supported in the 
centre by an enormous pillar which is nine feet in cir- 
sumference, thus expressing the strength commensu- 
rate to the vast weight to be supported. This frightful 
y ‘ace is ligh.ed by an aperture three feet square with- 
in, and terminating at the outside ina mere point, that 
seems as if the fingers end would totally cover it. 
‘Within this is found a secret cell, built for some sinister 
] urpose in the middle of the wall—the walls them- 
relves showing here and there, rude carvings as if 
from shackles and manacles, which former prisoners 
} ave in their sorrowful hours indented into the stone 
10 beguile the time, or leave some unreadable relic, 


physics of the natural history of mankind. 
A little lower down is St. Robert’s chapel, cut out 
of the solid rock, and above it a hermitage, where one 
St. Robert (who bestowed upon it his name) famous 
for his piety, asceticism and power of performing mir- 
acles, established himself in the thirteenth century. 
He is stated to have been the sonof one Took Flower, 
a citizen of York, and who became from conviction 
and a weariness of the world, a Cistercian monk, and 
by the austerity cf his life acquired great celebrity. 
Near it also is a gloomy, large, winding cave, memor- 
able for a murder committed in it during the last cen- 
tury, in which the well-remembered, lorg transmitted 
name of Eugene Aram is conspicuous. As we an- 
nex the following version of this apalling tragedy, we 
transfer to that history any farther particulars belong- 
ing to the cave the reader’s curiosity may desire. 

THE STORY OF EUGENE ARAM. 

THE LEGEND. 
A cold and louring February evening, in the year 
1744, was just about closing in, the shadows beginning 
to creep up darkily and cloudily from the east and 
north, indicating the approach of a night of slect or 
heavy snow, when two men, warmly and cosil 
wrapped up in the staid and respectable tradesmen’s 
broadcloth of the period—the square skirt and the 
cocked hat indicating a remote fashion— might have 
been seen walking briskily up towards the old keep, 
crowning the hill on which the ruins of Knaresbor- 
ough Castle stretch themselves in grey, and just then, 
with an air and aspect of stern, sullen dignity. 
Like men who were familiar with every section of 
the interior which was otherwise not known to the 
world generally, they cautiously descended beside the 
keep into a hideous old dungeon, and thence, after 
traversing a labyrinthine passage, by a sallyport, into 
a covered way beneath the moat. Damp, foul and re- 
pulsive as this subterranean spot in which they found 
themselves, necessarily was, and to which they had 
directed themselves by the furtive gleams of a dark 
lantern one had taken from beneath a horseman’s coat, 
they sat down upon some fragments of stone which 
had fallen from the arch of a small chamber, belong- 
ing toa secret hiding place, or ancient way of escape 
or surprise, which this castle with others of the period 
possessed; and there began a conversation, evidently 
as mysterious as the place was aptly chosen for the 
depository of their dark secret. 

e first of the two, was a bluff, jovial-looking man 
of middle age, whose off-hand manner might at first 
be taken for frankness, only that there was a coarse 
and sensual expression lurking about the mouth, and 
acunning and crafty light shining in the eyes, which 
never looked you right in the face, and destroyed the 
first favorable impression. Dressed as he was, he had 
the air of a thriving tradesman. His nane was 
Daniel Clark, and he was a shoemaker in the town of 
Knaresborough. 

His companion, Richard Houseman, a somewhat 
younger man, was a flaxdresser of the same town. A 
horseman’s whip and riding-coat, together with his 
bespattered boots, showed that he had only recently 
dismounted from his nag, after returning from a jour- 
ney. 

“So, so, Dick Houseman, you’ve kept time, eh! 
and the matter goes swimmingly, does it?” -asked 
Clark with a chuckle. 

“Just as you could wish, old fellow. 


\ 


| 





T sold the 


there also, and I have just come from Ripon, where I 
disposed of my flax—ha! ha! You've got Aram’s 
bond, haven’t you ?” 

“Oh, yes, drawn on his friend, Mr. Norton, too, so I 


leather you sent to York, and a quantity of the cloth| 


“Sent her for a week to her friends, till I get the 
house ready for our wedding feast, ha! ha!” and the 
knave laughed in his low chuckling manner at the suc- 
cess of a base scheme of trickery that had 
been in progress for some time, and was now rapidly 
ripening. ‘He had not quite counted upon the harvest 
he might reap, however. Houseman again grinned 
his applause, and Clark proceeded. 

“ Well, there’s about five to eight hundred ounces 
of plate—-cups, tankards, dishes, and all, come in, and 
there it lies snugly buried in the very heart of the 
cave, beaten up and broken in pieces lke old pewter. 
I’ve seen to that, and all’s ready for to-night; and 
Aram’s to be with us to the last, d’ye see ?” 

“T see, I see,” responded Houseman. “Egad! it 
was not a bad idea for you and me to pay off our 
debts in this fashion, for deuce another way could we 
do it than by leg-bail, and making our own creditors 
help us off. Pity Aram must have the twenty——” 
“T promised it him for books, you know, and ’twill 
stave off old Norton from hunting me yet a bit, and 
some one must be on the spot till we get the plate 
sold off. You see, when I found Aram had married 
that precious wife of nis, I thought she might aid me 
one day or other. It has come. I am very fond of 
her for old times’ sake, and was to have married her 
once. Well, in America she'll help me in ascheme 
I’ve got. Never mind that now. Aram is a quiet, 
school-mastering fellow—poor enough (with her ex- 
travagance), as all your bookmen are—and Tm his 
bondsmaa too, in turn for some wormy old volumes 
he’s had from York. Ithought my wedding spree 
would pay; and Missis Clark—as is—had altogether 
by her a good two hundred, as you know——” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Houseman; “but zounds ! it’s very 
chilly here. I’ve brought a drop of brandy with me;” 
and taking out a flask, with a shudder—for a keen 
blast went driving with a melancholy wail through 
the ruined arches at the moment—he handed it to his 
companion, who drank in turn, 

“ Ah, that’s better,” contiuued Daniel Clark. “ Well 
you see my credit, through my wife, being good again, 
(only there’s too much to pay); and as she helped me 
to be an friendly terms with Aram, he gives me a let- 
ter to some of the gentry-folks as he has taught, and 
the inn-keepers are trusting—ha! ha!—why, the 
plate is right, and Aram is the man who will answer 
all questions,”—and his detestable chuckle again fol- 
lowed this explanation. 

“And so Aram’s wife goes with you, does she?” 
asked Houseman. 

“ Meets me at Harwick in a week, and brings what 
she can lay hands on, Aram thinks of nothing but 
his books, and does, like a child, all he’s told. hy, 
none but he would have believed the story, that in the 
Parliamentary wars they buried a lot of plate down 
the well here, and then carried it through, under the 
river, to St. Robert’s Uave—where, sure enough, there 
is some—and broke it up to carry it away and sell it. 
He’ll help us, for all he hesitated. ‘It’s a find,’ says I 
to him, ‘ and i’ts ours as well as any one else’s; and as 
a share will drop to you,’ I says, ‘why you may as 
well have it.’ Don’t you see, Dick, how square the 
story tells?” 

“Excellent, Dan, excellent! Still, I like not the 
woman’s part in it. I'd rather sy 

“We can’t alter it now,” was Clark’s hasty inter- 
ruption. “Any change would spoil the whole plan, 
and delay after to-night would ruin us I’ve gota 
cart and horse in the old stables by Grimble Bridge, 
and the plate won’t be much to share among us to 
earry off from here—and then, drive off.” 

“Are the tools in the cave!” asked Houseman. 


“ Everything—pick and spade, hammers, sacks—all 











shall give him twenty pounds to-night before going to 
the cave, in order to keep him quiet and lull suspicion. 
He fell into the trick as easy, bless you, as if, instead 
of being the clever fellow he is supposed to be, he was 
more than half a fool, and as soft as any sponge.” 
“Take care he don’t suspect you, or distrust his 





perchance of a story never otherwise to be told. 
Close to this place, again, is a subterranean passage 
said to lead to the moat; and by a secret well, be- 
ing beneath the river, and terminated by winding as- 
cents in the startling excavations and ‘natural caves 
«pening in the face of the rocks, on the opposite banks 
af the Nidd, which are among some of the natural 
curiosities of the country—the whole of that portion 
being a limestone rock, upwards of a hundred feet 
high, from the winding walk that runs along the base. 
? Opposite to the castle is the remarkable Dropping 
Vell, whose waters have the power of petrifying al- 
mest everything they touch. The spring rises ina 
ceclivity of the hill, spreading itself upon a surface 
} rojecting some fifteen feet over its base, and thence 
‘rip-drip-dropping, with a sort of silvery monotony. 
‘Vhus saturated with calcareous spar, the beautiful 
petrifactions it forms are as fantastic as brilliant. Near 





















wife, either. Else you may wake up the fiend in him. 
He’s not quite so shallow as you think, I know that 
he’s had a disagreeable sort of life to lead with his 
fighty lady, and if he don’t dream that you and she 
are old sweethearts, it will be as well to keep that 
dark.” 

Houseman spoke this in warnmg tones and in an 
earnest manner, 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” returned Clark; “ besides as 
we've buried some of the goods in his own garden—he 
was surly enough at that till I told him it was to avoid 
a search from my creditors, and I got my wife’s 
— fear of finding out that will keep bim 
still. 

“Well has it come—your wife’s expected money ?” 
demanded Houseman, anxiously. 

“ Ay, has it—a hundred and fifty pounds, which I'll 
bring Aram’s to-night, when we go to the cave for the 


| 


| 





right and provision for a jolly supper before we start. 
But come let us to the cave for an hour—make some 
‘arrangements—then separate just as we may settle. I 
must see his wife for a minute or two first, as I wasn’t 
sure you’d be back to-night.” And now, leaving the 
associates to concert still more oem their in- 
‘famous design, we shall introduce the readerto a third 
| person in this remarkable criminal story. 

| This is po other than Eugene Aram, whose name, 
‘for more than a hundred years, has been associated 
with obloquy and the violent death of Clark; but as 
‘the evidence against him was wholly circumstantial, 
we hepe to show that he was the victim of an in- 
famous conspiracy, and of the sanguinar) and merci- 
‘less tendency of the penal code of that day, as we find 
it tohave existed in England up to the commence- 
‘ment of the present century, at least. We are glad 
to find it is much more merciful and forbearing now. 
| Engene Aram, who seems to us the most finished 
type of the student-school, the learner and the teacher 
‘all in one, that his day produced, was born, on the 
‘maternal side, of an ancient yeoman family, whose 
‘names were identified with that of the lords of the 
‘township of Haram or Aram, on the Tees. His father 
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was a gardener, and a very able botanist, of Notting- 
ham. Eugene received the rudiments of a simple 
education at Skelton, near Newby, and at Newby, up 
to the age of about sixteen, followed the bent of his 


fancy in the study of mathematics, for which he! 


seemed, from the abstract bent of his mind and brain 
—his fondness for retirement and books—to be pecu- 
liarly fitted. 

At sixteen he went to London, and served as book- 
keeper in the counting house of a Mr. Chnstopher 
Blackett, whence in about two years he was 
obliged to return home, after suffering severely from 
small-pox. Once more at Newby, he resumed his 
mathematical studies, adding thereto poetry, history, 
and classic antiquities. When considerably over the 
age of twenty, he was invited by some friends to visit 
Netherdale—his native air—where, in h’s own words, 
he says, “I first engaged in a school, and where, un- 
fortunately enough for me, I married.” He attributes 
—presently we shall see with what justice—the ca- 
tastrophe that subsequently overtook him— his prose- 
cution, imprisonment, his infamy, and sentence—to 
the misconduct of the woman he was unhappy enough 
to select and make the partner of his existence. Bet- 
ter for him, for her, that she had never been born, or 
that they had never met. Still, this is among those 
mysterious sequences of things which go to prove that 
man is the creature of circumstance-—that an irresisti- 
ble destiny governs him—-that he is in the hands of a 
superior fate, against which he is utterly powerless to 
assist himself for any purposes of good or of evil, let 
him strive as he may. 

Educational advantages, beyond those which he 
himself acquired, do not seem to have been this ex- 
traordinary man’s to any very great extent. Self- 
taught and self-dependent, he mastered the Latin and 
Greek languages, their historians and poets, until he 
was familiar with the whole range of the classics, and 
their most illustrious authors the companions of every 
hour of his leisure. Adding to these, the Hebrew,the 
Chaldee, and his almost incredibly extensive research- 
es into the Celtic,he had mastered the modern French, 
besides being familiar with heraldry, botany, and the 
whole circle of the physical sciences. In a word, he 
must have been a sort of Admirable Crighton; and 
what is astonishing, unless we attribute it to a certain 
trusting honesty of nature he possessed,and the habits 
of abstraction which had become to him almost sezond 
nature,—how it happened. that he had become in any 
way associated with such persons as Clark and Honse- 
man—men who were necessarily imbued with the 
qualifications for shining in the Newgate Calendar— 
of low birth, of vulgar education, and in every way 
opposite to him in feeling, mind, thought and daily 
action. 

In the pursuit of learning, he had found it necessary 
to facilitate his way through the almost incredible 
obstacles in his path, by the formation of a polyglot 
dictionary, upon a plan and method of his own; and 
perhaps the scheme was among the most stupendous 
as an intellectual task, which any one man has ever 
undertaken to pertorm. A home devoid of domestic 
happiness, a wife with whom the worn and pallid 
student had nothing in common, though he fought 
nobly to discharge the responsibilities undertaken— 
childless, with no tie of love or affection to bid him to 
the euter world—almost friendless, save possessing 
that respect which his inoffensive and beneticent life 
compelled—in an evil hour these temptors, with a 
story of hidden plate found in th» castle well, and 
in the gloomy cave of St. Robert, came across him, 
and, by touching on that chord respondent to his 

earning for rare and costly books, involved him in 
ct ebts,—in an almost incredible mesh of diffi- 
culties; finding him, in his despair and newly-awak- 
ened hopes, a fitting tool to their purposes. Aram at 
this time was a pale, abstracted, worn-looking, yet 
singularly handsome man, of an intellectual but mel- 
ancholy countenance, as a portrait of him, yet extant, 
shows; and just forty years of age. 

The night, cold, bitter and bleak, had set in with 
a snow-storm, the moaning winds driving down the 
sleet and cloudy flakes in whirling masses, totally ob- 
scuring every star in the heavens. Eugene Aram,who 
had been upon some monetary business to the house 
of his friend Mr. Norton, had called on Clark by ap- 
pointment; and, not finding him at home, was hast- 
ening to his own house to see if he were there,as it was 
arranged that their final visit should be paid to the 
dreadful cave on this dark and dismal February night. 

He had entered his garden by a back gate to avoid 


enter, when seeing a light in a smali_ back parlor, one 
shutter not being quite closed to, he drew back with a 
shivering start, as if he had received a sudden stab 
from an unseen foe. Every drop of his hot and roused 
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‘baleful passion he had never before known. “ Oh 


\Judas! Judas! do you show yourself to me now?’ 


ed could shed. 


hour past midnight as the chimes 


now, 


of aspect, he 
tered, where * found Houseman and Clark impatiently 
waiting for him. Just entecing the apartment, he caught 
the following words spoken in a hasty undertone. 





trays us * he heard Houseman say. 

“If he does either the one or the other, then, by —— 
T'll shoot him!” Clark responded; and Aram saw him 
strike his hand on the breast of his coat, where the butt 
ofa pistol was visible. Calmly saluting them, but so 
strangely pale that bis wife was fain to ask what ailed 


a reason for his delay, entered into their arrangement 
with a calmness and sang froid, only to be understood in 
men of a well-balanced, nervous, mental system. 

Was it that he too had made his resolve to play out 


measured method of revenge, which should be in some 
measure equivalent to the shame and the wrong, they 
were so deliberately working against him? Be that as 
it may, at two o’clock, cloaked, and with whatever other 
implements they had ready, they prepared to set forth. 
‘ By-the-by, Aram,” said Houseman, “I wish you'd 
“3 your wife to lend me a hardkerchief to tie round my 
ave : 
“Certainly! My wife is very obliging and considerate, 
I know”—and he thought of that handkerchief in the 
tragic story of “ Othello,” with which the fiendish Iago 
worked so much wrong. It might be only another por- 
tion of the scheme against himself. What did it signify 
now? It was not to save himself, but to be avenged— 
that was now his pre-occupation. The handkerchief be- 
ing borrowed—though Aram’s wife could not sce that 
look and light in her husband’s eye, speaking to her 
what made her dumb with terror and white with dread, 
without an internal shudder, and an awful doubt—the 
three men, wrapped in their cloaks, went forth; Aram 
significantly saying to his wife as he crossed the 
threshold,— 
‘Do not leave this house till I return—you will then 
know why; and—and there may be work for you to do.” 
* * * * * * 





Thickly fell the snow, and fiercely the wind howled 
along the streets. They passed ,beside the turbid and 
swollen waters of the Nidd, and under the frowning ram- 
part of rocks which rose towering to a hundred feet above 
their heads—where the yawning entrance to St. Robert’s 
Cave was found. 

The gloom and horror of this cave, when they had 
passed into the interior, and could use the light of the 
lantern which they had brought with them, can scarcely 
be described in suitable words. 
sinuous and narrow, it was impossible for any one from 
without to know that it had any occupants. 
teeth chattering with cold, but his bleod at a fierce and 
fervent heat, seated himself for a while, and gazed about 
bim. 

“ Queer place, eh, Aram, isn’t it?” asked Clark. 


replied Aram, with a glittering look. 


be found here !” 


Houseman and Clark exchanged looks. 
you talk !” said Clark, laug 
here than dead men 





solemnity of manner. ‘ Suppose you founda grave here 


»” 


bones were shovelled out 
“ What the deuce do you mean?” began Clark, an 





in hand. Here, Houseman, get the pick and spade -—’ 


dead ~—” 
* Dead !—who’s dead ?” 
| “7! cried Aram, witha great outburst of agony 


| 





in peace for ever !” 

“ He’s mad, I think,” growled Clark, and looking to 
| wards Houseman fo- 
with the butt of his pistol. 


“ Blind and betrayed !” he muttered, his whole na- 
ture shaken with the fierce repressed fire of a new and 


and then he sank upon a bench beside the now dark 
window, and sobbed and wept such bitter burning 
tears as only a man so constituted and so betray- 
An hour passed—and this was an 
told 
him—when he rose, his face as white as the snow whicl: 
sheeted him over, and with a calm, deadly tranquility 
assed round to the front, knocked and en- 


“If he hesitates—if he draws back at, last—if he be- 


him, he coldly ordered her to quit the room, and giving 


the game to the last, and at the last, find in the crisis a 


The entrance being 


Aram, his 


“Tt looks like a vault where they pile up the dead,” 
“ A strange idea 
haunts me, how a man might enter here alive and never 
come forth again. What a silent, unspeaking grave might 


“Ah, how 
hing. ‘ There’s better stuff 


* Don’t laugh,” said Aram, in turn, and with a tragic 


—suppose you were never to leave this place till your 


grily. ‘‘ Let us take some brandy, and think of the work 
“ Ay,to dig a grave!” said Aram. “Listen! Do you 
hear how the wind is wailing a dirge—a moaning tor the 


“My name—my good name—my honor—iny reputation— 
my honest life—my wife—oh, wife no longer !—all are 
a circuit, and advancing to the honse, was about to|dead! and dig quick and deep, thatall may lie and sleep 


—_ 


7 








laughed widly. “Dig up the plate, dog ! who has dis- 
honored iny wife and destroyed me! lig it up, but 
leave open the space for a grave; for, by the wrongs I 
suffer undeservedly. one of us sleeps here this night!” 
and springing at Clark’s throat, he bore him to the 
ground in an instant, throttling him with an iron grip, 
the latter loudly calling upon Houseman for help. 

“Not I!” eried Houseman, as Clark by a desparate 
effort flung his weaker opponent off, but who had pos- 
sessed himself of the pistol. “ Not I; but T’ll help—and 
curse me, if I don’t think it will be the best plan yet!” 
and ere Aram could speak, or interfere —had he so mind- 
ed—Houseman had taken the spade, and by a sweeping 
blow drove it into the luckless knave’s skull, cleaving it 
so effectually that with a short sob, and a choking gur- 
glein the throat, Daniel’ Clark fell dead before them. 
The deed was done, and the associates henceforth and 
for ever in the horrible secret, stood gazing speechless 
upon each other. 

* * 


’ 
. 


* * “ 


The two returned to Aram’s house, Houseman carry- 
ing with him a portion of the plate; and then the latter 
gave back to the scared woman the blood-spotted hand- 
kerchief, by means of which she, years afterwards, au- 
daciously swore away her husband’s life. The next day 
Clark was reported to have al-sconded with the plate. his 
wife’s money, and other valuables. On making 
search in Eugene Aram’s house, nought was found 
to inculpate him; though some cloth was dug up in 
the garden, which made him suspected; but in the 
absence of clearer proofs it was subsequently believed 
that Clark had really gone off, having made not 
only a tool of Aram, but also of Houseman; who, 
however, by skillful management and by secret- 
ly visiting the cave, carried off the rest of the proper- 
ty. At all events, none was ever found there, when 
fourteen years after they sought for the corpse of 
Clark. 

Yes, fourteen years after the commission of this 
dread and awful tragedy, when Eugene Aram was 
fifty-five years of age, and in the sad, quict pursuit of 
his duties as usher of a school in Lynn, the accidental 
discovery of some human bones by some digging for 
limestone in the huge and rock matrix separated from 
that on which the castle stands by the foaming Nidd 
—fourteen years after, was Aram taken up for causing 
the death of Daniel Clark; and the unfortunate vic- 
tim of a worthless woman, and of a scoundrel whose 
word ought not to be taken upon oath, was thus con- 
demned to death ! 

Aram’s confession has been urged against him, but 
the man simply abandoned his right line of defence, 
and admitted what he never committed. Despite the 
extraordinary skill, foree and (mistaken) lucidity of 
his defence—the most extraordinary on record—he 
was adjudged to be hauged. Ile made an attempt on 
his life in prison, but he was saved to expiate his mis- 
fortunes on the scaffold at York, in the year 1759. 

If we had not already sufficient to point out of fal- 
lacy and the measureless wrong of judging upon cir- 
cumstantial evidence, the story of the gifted and hap- 
less Engene Aram may be quoted as one evidence the 
more. This, though the last, is not the least interest 
ing event connecting with the history of Knares- 
borough Castle. 





Tue Duxe or WestminsTER on DrunkenEss.—The 
Duke of Westminster opened a bazaar on Novembor 1ith at 
Wrexham in aid of a temperance hall for that town. His Grace 
said it was a deplorable fact, that drunkenness had almost be" 
come an institution in the country, and it was urgently necessary 
that sometbing should be done not cnly by the unfortunate peo- 
ple themselves, who were the victims of drink, but also by the 
better classes, who were at present very much too indifferent in 
the matter.” 

A Crty or Proranity.—The Pall Mall Gazette says: 
“A strenuous attempt is being made to improve the language of 
Leith. The frightful oatns that are daily sworn in the streets of 
that town have long been the snbject of complaint by orderly 
persons who have learned to restrain their own feelings and curb 
the r tongues. The clergymen in the pulpits have also, it is 
stated, endeavored by their exbortations to induce the profane 
swearers to relinquish their objectionable practices, but all in 
vain. The police have now ta.en the matter in hand, and on 
monday five persons were charged with uttering oaths and im- 
precations to the annoyance of the residents or street passengers 
Last week no fewer than eighteen persons were convicted in the 
Leith police-court of similar offences. In several cases the swear- 
ing was united with charges of committing a breach of the peace, 
and in other cases the offence of swearing was laid under the 
251st clanse of t e General Police and improvement (Scotland) 
Act, 1862,’ which enacts ‘that it shall be an offence for any one 
to sing any profane or obscene song, or use any obscene, ub iSIVe, 
or indecent language to ot to the annoyance of any person In 
going or passing along any street.’ In London, street passen 
gers are too thankful not to be driven over by cab-drivers 
or pushed iato the gutter by roaghs to take any notice of any 
imprecations that may be addresed to them. !n former days, 














his determination, as he played| however, profane swearers not unfreqnently found themselves 


lin trouble, and in the A nuit Re ister of 1760 it is stated on the 
114t November that a few evenings ago, as some gentlemen were 





blood surging at his heart,and with the whole hideous| ‘1 don’t know,” replied Houseman; “ but there’s NO| arinking at a tavern in Cler enwell, one of them swore so terribly 
skeleton of his sad and betrayed life laid bare before| hurry——” :  tiat a enc dis company at last took cognizance of them, and 
him, he saw Daniel Clark standing beside his wife,| ‘Dig up the plate,” continued Aram, springing up-!tore a pier from an old newspaper every time ho tte — 
passing some gold into her hand, then ratifying a! ward, “ with which you have befooled me into a belief of aa tage este” Reena Salter om, tags payee Boer 
treaty by an embrace and a kiss, as they turned away | your lying story. Dig up the plate for which you have Dean Sey ere wer Pie ; ' 


‘ 
* . : . ° iny he bad degraded himself to the lowest yolk the human 
to seek Aram’s chamber, where he might now every | made me write myself swindler and thief!—I, the stu-| pce, fined him no more than one shilling each oath, and he paid 
moment be expected. | 


dent, the scholar, the schoolmaster—ha, ha, ha!” and he|the five pounds accordingly.” 
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The Summary of the Week. 





The vexed question as to the identity of Nana Sabib bas been 
finally settled, the London Times having received a despatch 
from Caloutta stating, that the Indian Government is perfeetly 
satisfied that the prisoner is the wrong man, and that the fiend" 
ish Nana is like the north pole—still to be discovered. 

Business in England continues very good, and notwithstand- 
ing th» large reduction of taxation made by Mr. Disraeli’s gov- 
ernment last session, the revenne is still increasing. The receipts 
up to the I4th of November were £43,0 4,630, as compared 
with £42,930,379 in the same period last year. 

Slavery hus been abolished on the Gold Const, advices to that 
effect having been received in London, from Cape Coast Castle, 
tothe 7th of Novembor. \ ov. Strahan had delivered the Queen’s 
message to the King and the native chiels, saying that England 
had saved them from ruin, and henceforth slavery was 
abolished. 

The notorous ** Emme Mine "’ of Utab, is still creating an ex- 
citement in England. Mr. Tooke, Secretary cf the Emma Min- 
ing Company, having refused to produce the books and papers 
before a special examiner, Vice Chancelier Malins, on behalf of 
Mr. Askew, petitioner for winding up the company, ordered their 
production, remarking that the case was one requiring investi- 
gation, and it would be scandalous to the administration of jus- 
tice if the petitioner had not the remedy songht; that the prin- 
ciples which might appiy in winding upa b:na fide going concern 
could not apply io a company which has suddenly broken down 
after enormous sums have been obtained from shareholders, 
upon the faith ot statements which to all appearances were utter 
ly untrue. 

The steamer La Plata, from Gravesend for Rio Grande del 
Sud, chartered by the Siemens Brothers to repair telegraph 
cable, foundered off Ushant on the 29th November. Sixty per- 
fons were drowned. Fourteen survivors were” rescued by the 
Gareloch of Glasgow, from a boat in which they had been ftloat- 
ing 23 hours, and were transferred to the steamer Antenor The 
loss of the steamer is attributed to the sbiiting of heavy grap- 
pling apparatus. (f two hundred and fifty miles of telegraph 
cable on board, one hundred and fifty had been paid out, which 
had to be abandoned in the unavailing attempts to save the 
versel by lightening. The captain, surgeon, three other officers, 
engineer, seven stewards, and cooks eleven stokers, fourteen 
seamen and the whole of the cable staff, numbering sixteen, 
and including Mr. Ricketts, the chief electrician, were drowned. 
The chief steward, who was saved, reports the fires were all out 
by ten o’clock in the morning of the 29th. A beavy sea carried 
away two of the boats. The ship gradually settled by the stern 
and at 12.30 foundered stern first. Thecartain and doctor were 
on the bridge, having failed to clear the patent life rafts, and 
went down with the crew. The decks burst as the steamer sank. 
The Lord High Chancellor, Lord Cairns, has removed the 
name of Dr. Kenealy, counsel for the Tichborne claimant, from 
the liat of Queen’s counsel. 

(Jueen Victoria gave an audience at Windsor Castle on Decem- 
ber 3rd, to a deputation of citizens of France, who presented to 
her Majesty tour volumes of addresses thanking the people of 
Great Britain for their services to the sick and wounded during 
the late war. The Queen replied that the recognition of such 
services could not fail to increase the friendly and cordial feel- 
ing between the two nations. 


pas‘, are becoming as brilliant as they were of yore, and foreign- 
ers, numerous and noisy, mingle in the incessant ebb and flow 


feais to think of the future. 


wind of dissipation, had paved the way for the sudden fall of an \ 
@diiice which centuries had barely sufficed to raise. Up to this | 
moment France has not understood that while she was plunged | 


in noisy pleasures other nations were concentrating their 
strength and taking Jessons from history. This is what France 
cannot be made to see. The Parisiaus are waking fun even of 
the Septennate. ‘The favorite joke is to assert that the Septen- | 
nate (the seven years term) 1s in a very bad way, and that in a 
few days it will have ceased to exist. Your interlocutor looks 
agbast, and then be is told that the Septenvats will 
cease and determine, and that the Sexennate (six years term) 
will take its place. If the people ave anxious and uneasy they 
conceal their feelings in a that reflects credit on their 
powers of self-control. The dismay with which they view the 
future does not prevent the theatres, cafes, concerts, dancing- 
palaces,restaurants,and places of amusements of all kinds being 
crowded. The frequenters of cafes do not allow the agonising 
perplexity which they ought to feel, if they only would read the 
papers to interfere with that entrancing game- -dominoes; and, 
indeed the solemn warnings in the leading artic'cs are entirely 
disregarded. They are quite satisfied with the regime at present 
existing. It gives them precisely what they «ant~— security for 
life and property, an efficient police, well-lighted streets, plenty 
of amusement, and, above all, the certainty that they can go to 
bed at night without tbe risk of finding the town brisiling with 
of barricades in the morning. 

The message of President MacMabon was delivered to the As- 
sembly on December 3rd. The President said that order had 
been maintained throvghout the country. Ihe relations with 
foreign Governments are on an excellent footing. France has 
shown a firm determination to respect treaties, and has 
gained the incraased confidence of her neighbors. No foreign 
power now doubts her desire to maintain pacific relations with 
all nations. The financial position of the country has sensibly 
improved. At home, thanks to a good harvest, agriqultuze, pro- 
duction has reached an unprecedented figure. The export trade 





ing much damage. The tide rose nine feet above high-water 
mark, partially inundating the lower portions of the city. A 
large nunber of families of the pourer classes were driven from 
their houses. Over a thousand persons were sheltered by the 
police, and public \itchens were opened to supply the sufferers 
with food. ‘The water is now falling rapidly. 

The event of the week in United States affairs, has been the 
assembling of Congress and the consequent inevitable message 
from the President. He gives no countenance to inflation of the 
currency, and recommends an early r epeal ithe precise date he 
leaves it to Congress to fix) of the legal-tender provisions so far 
as they affect contracts made after a specified day. He would re- 
serve from the repeal, however, all salaries of Government 
officers and all payments now required by law to be made in 
greenbacxs. ‘he repeal should be followed—this also at a dis- 
tance not specified—by resumption of specie payments. The 
Secretary of the T easury (with whom the President intimates 
at least general concurrence) would have the repeal begin to 
take effect within a few months, and resumptiou within three 
years from now. Resumption shouldbe accomplished by ‘‘ free 
banking.” 

Our Colored Brethren in the South coutinues to be very 
restive, and on December 7th, made an attack, in force, on the 
City of Vicksburg, Miss., the negroes advanced on the city in 
three columns, but as the colored troops did not fight nobly this 
time, they were quickly driven back with the loss of many killed 
and wounded, besides a large number of persons who are at 
present luxuriating in jail. The mulitia have subsequenly been 
ordered out, and order will soon be resolved out of chaos. 





Dvuptey Sanrorp Grecory, who was first Mayor of 
Jersey City, died on December 8th, in the seveny-fifth year of 
his age. He held many important offices, and his death after a 
useful life of unceasing activity will long be regretted. 








has never been so considerable as during tbe last four months. 
Everything now favors the expectation tbat these most satisfac- 
tcry results will be at least equalled in 1876. ‘lhe President in 
sists strongly on the ity of definite legislation with regard 
to the Constitutional powers, and continues as follows : 

*« Incessantly agitated by a propaganda of the most pernicious 
doctrines, the country asks you to guarantee by measures of 
wise foresight the regular action of the public powers duiing the 
period of stability which you promised France. You will shortly 
examine these grave questions, and an understanding 1 hope 
will be arrived at. I shall not decline any share of the responsi- 
bility, nor will the intervention of u.y Government, be wanting. 
I wish to state my duties toward the Assembly and the 
country. I did not accept power to serve the asp rations of any 
party, [ only pursue the work of social defence and national res- 
toration. !t is my ardent desire to have the support of men of 
good will—those whose personal preferences bow before the 
present necessities of the sacred cause of country. J claim their 
support in the name of France, whose welfare and greatness | 
have alone in view. Sothing will discourage me in the accom- 
plishment of the task. !t is my duty : ot to desert the post in 





unsbaken firmness and scrupulous respect for law.” 
From Germany we learn that the sittings of the Reichstag con- 
tinue to develop much excit The meeting of December 





the Vatican, and declared that such action would not estrange 
German Catholics from the Pope. 


debate in the Chawber he discovered that he had expressed con- 
ciliatory sentiments, which he must now withdraw, because he 
did not desire to expose himself, to the misrepresentation that 
the Imperial Goverament sought peace wih Rome upon any 
terms. Germany recognized the Pope as the head of the Catho- 
lie Church, but required no legation at the Vatican. If negotia- 
tions with the Pope are necesssry, they can be conducted through 
the Ambassador to Italy. So long as the Pope urged the Catho- 
lic clergy to break the laws of the States in which they live, dip- 
lomatic relations between himself and Germany, were useless 

The Vatican desired a victory for France in the late war; that 
could be proved. In conclusion, Prince Bismarck said he wouid 
meet Herr Windhorst in discussion on this subject again in the 
Prussian Diet. 

The Federal Council has accepted the principle of an Imperial 
Bank and agreed, to the conditions submitted by the Govern- 
ment for the cession of the Bank of Prussia to the Empire. In 
order to put the proposals ina suitable form for legislative con- 
sideration, the subject has been referred to a committee,and it is 
expected final action will be reached next month. 

The Imperial Government has issued a circular to the provin- 
cial authorities, instructing them to most urgently caution the 
people against the false representation of Brazilian emigration 
agents, and stating that emigrants who went out under their re- 
presentations continue to return to Germany in the most abject 
conditlon. 

From Spain the only news is that Serrano intends shortly to take 
the field and to annihilate the Carlists at a blow. The Roman cor- 
respondent of tbe Presse of Vienna says that the Spanish Ambas- 





sador, Lorenzana, though a most able and experienced diplo- 
matist, has utterly failed in his attempts to induce Cardinal 


| Antonelli to recognize the Government of Marshal Serrano. The 
France is just now in a most peculiar position, both socially | Cardinal is of opinion that the present Government of Spain 
an‘! politically. In Paris social life has awakened with surpris- | cannot claim the privileges formerly granted by the Holy See to | her husband, who became Earl of Morningten, lived on to an 
ing energy. The streets, which had been dull fora long time the Spanish kings, and even the cardinals who have come for-|#dvanced age. 
| ward to support the Spanish Ambassador have been unable to 
| Shake the determination of the Papal Government in this matter. 
of strollers. If we inquired what lies beneath this sudden out The result will probably be the departure of Senor Lorenzana, | strongest objection to hie lordship, started in hot pursuit. The 
burst of social life, we should find a strange mixed feeling like | and the appointment of a priest as the representative of Spain, , banker's postchaise and four were gaining on the ranaways, 
the intoxication of a nation which seeks to forget the past and|‘Ihis would be very satisfactory to the Itahan Government, which | 
. France has ne desire to remember; wishes to see the number of foreign diplomatic representatives the consequent delay, reacbed 
it is only yesterday that her military prestiye and pride vanished at the Vatican reduced as much as possible, and expresses uch ried. Deeply incensed, the banker resolved to be revenged. 
as if by enchantment; just twenty years, which were as a whirl-| gratification at the recall of Mr, Jervoise and the representative ‘His noble son in-law got nothing witb his wife, for by her fa- 


of the Republic of San Salvador, 
Despatches from St. Petersburg, under date of December 8th, 
states that a violent storm occurred on the previous night, caus - 


which you have placed me —to secupy it up to the last day, with 


5th was particularly stormy; the Ultramontane deputy, Wind- 
horst, assailed the Government for suppressing the legation at 


Frince Bismarck said that npon reading the report of the last 


Tur Axsion Society or New York City.—Ceus- 
BRATION OF ITS FIRST AsSNIVERSARY BY A BANQueT asD Bauu.— 
The first anniversary of this society was celebrated at Beethoven 
Hall, in this city on November 30th, at 8 P. M. About 300 per- 
sons sat down to dinner, during which a quartet from the choir 
ot Trinity Church rendered several glees. After the removal of 
the cloth many toasts were given among which were “ Her Maj- 
esty the Queen,” ** U.S. Grant, President of the United States,” 
and ‘*The Ladies.” ‘Che Albion Society,” was responded to by 
tr. H. H. Cahill, one of the untiring founders of the association. 
He expressec his personal satisfaction at the success of their 
first entertainment. The So iety bad been established upon a 
sure foundation, having for its principal objects benevolence 
and charity to needy Englishmen, as well as the establishment 
ot a social body bolding common views in a common cause. In 
July 1873, a party of Engilshmen conceived the idea of forming 
the association for the protection of unfortunate Englishmen who 
should find themsel:es ont’ of employment or be overtaken by 
illness, and for the relief of indigent families who might be 
afflicted by the visit of death. After many consultations and 
deliberations, an organization was effected in the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1873. On that ion, in resp to a card pubiished 
in The .imes, an enr Ilment of six names was obtained, which 
had received steady addition, and at the close of the tirst year of 
its existence the society numbered 128 active members, and the 
Speaker said he bad no doubt that the list would be further en- 
larged through the medium of the evenings entertainment. 
During the past year the Society had much to contend sgainst. 
They had lost two members by death, and many hrd been pre- 
vented from jciuing the assdciation by outside influences, but he 
bad no doubt that hereafter the course would be a smooth one, 
and that they would steadily prosper, and be enabled to extend 
a helping hand to thousands of their fellow creatures, and com- 
fortto many afflicted homes. The speaker said that he was 
daily besought tor assistance from Knglishmen who were without 
homes or food. He hoped the time would yet arrive when it 
would be unneccessary to turn a single Englishman away from 
his door empty-handed. 

At the conclusion of the banquet the party repaired to an 
— hall, where dancing was commenced and prolonged until 
a late hour. 











New fortifications at Bermuda are being proceeded 
with as fast as possible, with a too limited supply of labor. The 
whole labor in the command is performed by the troops, and 
the demand upon the regiments by departments which are much 
scattered, is so great that a sufficient namber cannot be spared 
the Royal Eogineers; hence they are crippled in the erection of 
the fortifications, but the progress made in spite of these difficul- 
ties is surprising. The twenty-five ton guns for the forts of St. 
George's have been safely transferred from Ireland Is and, where 
they have been ever since their arrival from England, to the for- 
| mer place, and will be mounted on such forts, at once, as are 
| prepared to receive them. 

| 








Op Temr.e Bar.—The English papers teem with 
reminiscences of Temple Bar,and one of the most interesting re- 
lates to the old banking house of the Messrs. Childs. The head 
ofthe house originally of Temple Bar was Earl Tylney, who 
built at \Wansted, in Sussex, a mansion which cost in 1815 
| $2,000,000. But wealth could not fence off uubappiness from 

the descendant’s of the old Earl’s fortune. Ths sole heiress of 
| Earl Tylney married a nephew of the Duse of Wellington, Mr. 
| Wellesley Pole. He proved a heartlesss wretch who ran through 
his own fortune and all he could get of his wife’s. 4t length, in 
1822, the house and contents were sold, realizing £8.000, it being 
a part ot the conditions of sale that the house was to be within a 
\« ertain time razed to the ground and every stone taken away. 
| ‘Lhe heiress died in the prime of womanhood heartoroken, but 





Another member of the family, ulso an heiress, 
had, at the outset, at least—a remarkable career. This young 
lady conceived a passion for the Earl of Westmoreland, and con- 

|sented to elope with him. Her father, who en! tained the 


when | ord Westmoreland, leaping from the carriage, tired with 
4. 


fatal effect at one of the | 





of the p g carriage, and, by 


Gretna Green in time to be mar- 


ther’s will Lady Westmoreland was disinherited, and banking- 

house and all passed to her daughter, Lady *arah Fane, so soon 

as that young lady came of age, who thas inherited a fortune of 
| $150,000 a year. 








i ________ 


THE ALBION. 9 


Tue statue of Stonewall Jackson, executed by the} European Miscellanies. At the Sheffield, England, County Court, afew days 
late Mr. Foley, the well known English sculptor, for the City of | os since, a moulder named Dixon obtained a verdict of £13 against “« 
Charleston, S. C., is now nearly completed at the Manor Foun-, T HE New Britisu Expepition To tHE Arctic.—Lady |e schoolristress who had beaten bis son 80 severely that he was 
dry at Chelsea, near London. The General is represented as | Franklin bas announced that the reward of £2,000, made some)jixely to become permanently crippled, and had been for some 
standing with a drawn broadsword in the right hand. Ths band | years ago by her, for the recovery of the official records of her]time a patient in the infirmary. 
rests on the sword hilt, and the point of the weapon is placed , husband's expedition, still holds good, and that over and above. Tue Encuisu Divorce Court.—The annual return 
upon a piece of rock at the side of the figure. He wearsa horse- | she will be prepared to remunerate any one who may succeed in | made to the Secretary of State by the Regi ter of the Divorce 
man’s short tunic, girt by a broad belt, and buttoned close on/ recovering them for any outlay to which his research may subject een dean ak te Oe 1872 th ; 
the chest, and loo<e trowsers with riding boots. The defect of | him. apesntccacty te eo » yaar tore age made as many as 215 
the work, says the Athenwum, is in the face, which lacks vi- | ‘* decrees absolute * for the dissolation of marriages, In 1872 
vacity, and even poetic suggestiveness. A LarcE amount of work seems to be got out of the|the number was only 133; in 1861 it was 166; in 1870 it was 154, 

Great Seal in England. The ‘* Porter to the Great Seal ” informs}averaging 151 a year in those three years. ‘The imoreased num- 
sani i ber in 1873 raises the average of the last four years to 167 a year. 
Quaint Civic Custom in Lonpoy.—On November | *#® Legal Departments Commissioners, that the quantity of wax 4 d t yea y 
14th, in accordance with an ancient custom observed annually, | ¥8ed is about 4 cwt. per month, ‘The Porter says he has charge Ebe act eventing Gide const compe bete-epere ton tn 2888. 


the Solictor to the Corporation of the City of London (Mr. T. J. |°f the Great “eal during the day, and delivers it up te the Lord] Srrance Story or a Basy.—A mysterious basket, 


y Chancellor the last thing at night. The Porter is in attandance aa a abst ‘ , 
Nelson’, and the Secondary of London (Mr. Ve Jersey , accom- | for nine hours a day, and longer at times in the Parliamentary recently to the st at Clapham Junction, on 


panied by Mr. Beard one of the Under-sheriffs in the now ex- | session, as he has to remain at the House of Lords until that being opened, was found to contain a living child, The station- 
piring mayoralty, appeared before the Queen’s Remembrancor | House is up, and then to go to the Lord Chancellor's house af'er|master declining the gift, a porter volunteered to accept it, and 
to uccount as to rent services due tu the Crown and to be ren-|him with the Great Seal. The Porter adds that he never had|took the basket and child. On lifting the child €800 was found 
dered ou behalf of the Corporation. ‘The ceremony is not only | more than a week's holiday in a year. in the basket. The story goes that the stationmaster then de- 
quaint in itself, but hardly intelligible at the present day. It t de in T imanded the basket and its contents, which the porter very prop- 
consists simply of the presentation ana filing of certain warrauts|_-\ DISAGREEABLE discovery has been made in Toot-lerly refused to give up. One can hardly doubt to which of the 
in relation to the rent services reterred to. ‘Theso the Secondary |ing, Eagland, At an official inquiry which was opened by the|two the mother would entrust her child. 
of London reads, and then, in conformity with usage requests |Governmant Inspector of Burial Boards, into certain allegations . . 
that they be filed and recorded, which the Queen's p lee, nec i footing Cemet it incident) Ax extraordinary — occurred recently at Zion 
: ‘ . respecting the arrangements of Tooting y, it ¥{Chapel, Nottingham, England. The appointment of Mr. Lang- 
cer orders to be done accordingly. ‘Then follows the quaintest transpired that the entire drainage of the cemetery, 1s conducted oe am, Bog . ppe of Mr. Lang 
cap of the ceremony of all. Solemn proclamation is first made | into a neighboriug itch, which discharges itself into the River ford as minister is disputed by a section of the congregation. 
y an officer of the Queen’s Kemembrancer in these words:— | Wandel, from which many of the inhabitants are accustomed to} “r. Langford entered the pulpit on the morning of November 
“ Tenants and occupiers of a piece of waste ground called ‘* The | raw their supplies of water. 15th, in spite of a request that he would not do so, and conduct- 
Moors,’ in the county of Salop, come forth and do your service.” : Fe 5 ed the service, but in the evening the opposing body obtained 
Upon that, as the representative of the Corporation, the City! ‘‘ Tue Wesleyan Methodists’ Commercial Record and | possession, and \\r, tangford was stopped on the pulpit steps. 
Solicitor, in contormity with a time-honored custom, cut ‘‘one | Year Book,” published at the Wesleyan Conference Office a few]He then gave onta hymn, in which parts of the congregation 


fagot with a hatchet and another with a billhook.’ That feat days since, and which now appears for the first time, gives the}:oined, the opposition party at the same time starting another 
accomplished, a second proclamation was made as follows: 


“Tenants and occupiers of a certain tenement called ‘The Forge number of Methodist members throughout the world as $,692,- oar ba the winienel copceiediee tee = sack coins 
in the parlsi of Saint Clement Danes, in the county of Middie- 768, those on trial not included, nor the large number ot hearers, conden a psalm. Mr Geuton’ nthe Ag om sermon while his 
sex, come forth and do your service.’ ‘Lhereupon, in due form, |5¥24ay scholars, and communicants whg are not members. The opponents were singing led by A. ec ere An Some police offi- 
the City Solicitor counted ‘‘six horse shoes and sixty-one nails,” eamber of ministers appears to be 29,515. cers were in attendance, but no violence occurred. One of ths 
the Queen's Remembrancer saying as he did so, according to} A Wxrtt-mertteD Resuxe.—A curious case of alleged committee of management remarked that Mr. Langtord was 
Ghackuoniaiaiiehenstien lampeusaunmentte se fraud bas been lately investigated at Rugby. ‘Three prisoners |opposed under legal advice and “to farther the cause of Christ.” 


gentleme i present, among whom were Mr. Hawkins and Mr | ere indicted, The victim, a gentleman farmer, was attending A Man-or-War’s Cutrrr Run Down.—The Lon- 
Thomas Roderick, took their leave.", the Rugby horse fair and the prisoners had recourse tu what is|don Times of the 20th of November contains the following ac- 
; known as the “confidence " trick, and induced the prosecuter|eount of the terrible accident by which twenty-seven of the 


. to lend one of them £6 to show his * confidence ’’ in him. ‘The . . 
DeceasE or an Acep Newsrarer —The last num-|pench ordered the restitution of the money upon which they dis-|°°™ of the man-of-war Aarora wore drowned: ‘ Lest night a 


of the Spener Gazette, says the London Echo, contains its own | missed the case, and said tney did not care about convicting in eee Ree tg crags sg nd yo ar voy Bre: 4 on 
obituary. It expired on October 31st, aged 134 years and four |such cases, when people were such foolsjas to lend their money longed to Her Vajesty's ship Aurora, put off from Saeads Pier, 
months. This journal, under the title of Berlin News of State |'© Pertect strangers. Addressing prosecutor the magistrate fur-]. a was pulled on in the deettion of ¢* war ship, anchored 
and Scientific Matters, first made its appearrnce on the ‘Oth of |ther —_ PP ana ait, oo _— a of a about a Gite off. When about half the distance bad been ac- 
Jane, 1740, by “the most gracious permission of Frederick Il.” that there shou ? such a fool as you in t 2 Laihaies _, [oomplished the Dublin s‘eamer Duke of Leinster was seen bear- 
as a continuation of the Potsdam Mercary,which was soon with- Reavers of Dickens’ last aud unfinished work, ‘‘ Kd-jing down upon her. The men in the ontter hoisted a lamp, 
Haede, bookseller to the King aud the society of Science, A|Vi2 Drocd,” will be interested to learn thet the opiam-smoker | ssh Wor soomnen iy tne Wolo Om Se chore "were omocee 
few years later Haude aon into seetnenshlp with John Carl depicted there, and who went under the euphonious cognomen ag ee oe See ee ee, ee 


- . . : ; S . [sively given. These orders seemed to be instantly obeyed, but 
Spener, into whose sole possession the paper fell in 1748, on the | of Lascar Sal, died miserably a short time backin a court in|with the speed on at the time it was impossible to bring the ves- 


death of Haude. After Spener’s death the journal was carrie ' | Bluegate Filds, St. George-io-the-East, London, She was at-|seltoastand. A| tabl 1 d, the small boat 
on by his widow, and in 1527 passed by purchase into the hands | tacked with scarlet fever, now prevalent in the parish, and ber|being completely cnt in two, and seventeen men were drowned, 
of Dr. Spiker. The Spener Gazette was, according to its own | low vitality soon succumbed to the disease. In her room were] The fore-part of the boat drifted to one side of the steamer and 
expiring utterance, true to the last to the motto under which it | found several hundred white mice. The apartment itself and its|the stern por ion to the other.” 

first saw the light. ‘ Freedom and Truth.” The boast 1s, we | belongings were in a most disgusting condition, necessitating AD \ . 
imagine, no idle one, and the valedictory speech with which the | the immediate burning of several articles of raiment and furniture ANGEROUS Bank Norr.—Among the possessions 


dying journal heads its short autobiography, ‘+ Ave, lector, |by the sanitary inspector. linherited from the late Duke of Richmond was found a bank- 
morituri te salaiant,’ is not likely to be received by the public 


= . = P note fr £50,000. This unique piece of paper money was pre- 
with a general turning down of thumbs; no favorable verdict In the Kincardineshire, Scotland, Sheriff Court a few|served with great caution, a renee Les a pe, Ste "a 
can, however neutralize every !nfluence fatal to journalistic ex- |days since, before Sheriff Wilson, Mr, Wm. Falconer, farmer, 


: a source of peril to friends and foes. We are informed that the 
fluence, and the venerable Spenersche Gazette is no more. was accused of cruelty to animals by having cut off the horns |late Nuke caused the note to be deposited in a casket, and this 


Sas ofa nomber of cattle belonging to him. Cattle are kept in|°'#ket was so tastened that any one who attempted to handle it 
WEALTH OF THE ANCIENT Heprews.—In the time courts all over the country during winter, and it happens occa- ees Sa Te ane, we 
of David and Solomon, gold existed in enormous quantities | sionally that horned beasts inflict serious and sometimes fatal] 


sional mes | ancestor had not transmitted to him the secret by which it 
among the Hebrews. ‘The figures given in the Old Testament |injuries on the others. Falconer pleaded ‘‘ Not guilty,” and|might be opened with safety, and he was therefore not unnatur- 


appear almost fabulous, From 1 Chron. xx: 14, we learn that leading agriculturists from allj quarters were examined as wit-Jally timid in the examination of his treasure. Under the circum- 
David had collected together for the purpose of the Temple |2¢8¢s- It appeared that the horning was universally performed jstances, were are not surprised to learn that he finally deter. 
building a hundred thousand talents of gold and a thousand |®°4 that it was regarded as really ne-essary. for the authori-|mined to deliver the casket and its contents to the Bank of Eng- 
thousand talents of silver; and from 1 Chron. xxix: 3, we learn ties it was stated that horning was a most painfal operation ;{land, and to permit the officers of that establishment to investi- 
that over and above this enormous amount, he contributed from | *hat it was not required; aad in England cattle having borus|gate the ingenuity of the terrible contrivance. The duties of 
his own possessions three thouaand talents of gold and seven | Vere rendered harmless by their horns being blunted and knobs |property would even be in excess of its rights if every in- 
thousand talents of silver; whilst the people in addition offered, ays ae A. a pone re Sones olay F pan hed heritance was ‘tied up” in this way. 

“s i ; cited much interest, found the charge roven, but remar 
ten thousend talents aad. tag thenend drachive of gold. and of {if a similar prosecution were insti‘uted, and if it appeared that) Tue Sarery or Westmixsrer Asuxy —The exten 
silver ten thousand talents.” Chron. xxix: 7 From these data |the English system had not been tried, he would not hold/sive alterations and improvements which the Dean and Chapter 
the total value of the gold and silver has been calculated at |°%t hopes of such @ lenient view being taken. of the Abbey of Westminster have for some months past been 


neerly five thousand million dollars. Tue fisheries on the coast of Scotland during the past carrying on to cope with any fire, however great its magnitude, 
- season have yielded more than eight hundred millions of her-]ere completed recently. A huge tank, capable of containing 
In the course of the recent explorations of the Es-|;ings affording an usually good harvest to the people. 6,000 otons (which will always be kept charged), resting on 
qui ine quarter of Rome, a number of bas-reliefs and other pieces strong timber beams eighteen inches square, has been erected in 
of sculpture were found belonging toa temple of Jupiter Doli- Wrecks on THE Bertish Coast.—The Wreck Reg-|the south-west tower at an altitude of 160 feet from the ground. 
chenes, Among cther soulptered remains, & nearly pestest ister and Cuart for the first six months of 1873 have been issued + sla a ap a the — which the — 
a : : tt i ‘ i 
statue of the god has been recovered. The pedestal bears| by order of Parliam nt, under the superiatendence of the Board} iso this have been sarried up the north-west side of the Abbey 
several votive inscriptions by manumitted slaves and seamen of |of Trade. The number of wrecks, casualties,and collisions from |to the triforium level. passing thence through the root to the 
= — Pong ban a Bag te nero ba baa district of | 11 causes on and near the coists of the United Kingdom and in}south-west tower. ‘Thence farthor pipes pass along the roof 
ome had also been successful in bringing to light a large num- : F with hydrants and h 1 ttached at int of "2 
ber of Etruscan graves, and of others belonging to the times of the surrounding seas reported during the first six months of 1873 som fo on gn ee a nog P ee : = ne psec y Aye 
the Empire, in which are some highly interesting cincrary ves- |i8 967, being 246 more than the number reported for the eorres- anaided to turn on the water to any point of danger. A second 
sels, and numerous sculptured fragments of marble and por- | ponding period 1m the year 1872. | he annual average casualities |series of pipes run from tho triforam along the roof to Henry 
poyry sarcophagi. In the old villa Palombaro, a well-finished | for the seventeen years ended December, 1872, are—for wrecks |the Seventh’s Chapel, at the entrance to which a hand pipe has 
enus head was found, together with a Mercury carrying his ca-| other than collisions resulting in total losses, 472; and for casu-}been fixed. 
duceus, various bronze vessels, and some vag ag marbles ;|alities resulting in partial damage, 748. As against this the/hoge and hydrants. The entire cost of the works amount to up- 
while at the Via Babuino remaius of mosaic floors and pave-|numbers for the half year January to June, 1873, are—for total | wards of £2,000. 
ments have been laid bare, together with portions of a marble | losses, 22; and for partial damage, 522. > ae of life a 
sarcophagus ornamented with alto-reliefs of genii. amonnted to 728, being actually 138 in excess of the number " 
lost in the whole year 1872. However, it is 2° to state * ane Soe Ryans gcse + 
___| that 119 of these lives were lost in wrecks or casualties, which, |" meee . . “ 
Tue Inox Rv.e or Prince Bismarck 1x Evnors. although they happened before 1573, are included in these re-jaltogether beyond the reach of any but a few millionaires. At 
The Leeds Mercury's London correspondent writes: ‘* A curious : : for th: ; > 
j hed thority which it is i ible to turns, the reports having beex received too late for them to form |present the genuine ‘‘native’’ costs upon an average some three 
story has just reached me, on suthority which it is impossible rt of the statistics of their respective years; the 119 lives thus|shillings the dozen, and it seems not at all improbable that be- 
doubt, and which brings out in strong relief the high-handed | lost, and the 293 lost through the sinking of the ship North fleet fore long the price may rise to six shillings or even to ten, We 
pe in which — Bismarck carries out = ** thorough "’| will account for the enormous loss of life ia so short a period. [have dredged and dredged and dredged till there are no more 
policy in Germany at this moment. A certain German newspa- : oysters left to dredge np, and now that the famine has actually 
per recently reproduced a letter which had appeare! in an Am- Tue Government sounee of England oop lained that wanes upon us we pn 4 the first time beginning to awaken to 
erican newspaper on the Arnim affair, from the pen of its Berlin | 80me features of Lydia Thompson's performance, at the Charing the full results of our folly. Unfortunately it is far easier to ap- 
correspondent, but it made the mistake of attributing this letter |Cross Theatre, London, were «ffensive flings at Christianity— 


i - , preciate the mishap than to devise a remedy. At present those 
to an influential English newspaper. ihe day after the republi- notably the introduction of Spurgeon as a caller upon Blue|best fitted to advise in the matter assure us that the only thing 
cation the Berlin correspondent of the English journal was sum- 


: . - Beard. Miss Thompson referred the matter to the preacher|to be done is to give our oyster beds a complete rest, or, in other 
moned before the tribunal of police and asked in a peremptory | himself saying, ‘‘I write to ask if you have any objections to| words, to give up eating the bivalves altogether. Economy is 
manner if he had written the article in question. ‘hough in-|the use of your name. If so, I will withdraw it at oace.” The]our only resource,and we must learn to face with due resignation 
nocent of all part in its production, it happened that he knew | reply from his secretary was as follows: ‘* Mr. Spurgeon desires|the prospect of cod without oyster sance and beefsteak pudding 
the writer, and feeling that a great deal was involved in the| me to say that you having had the politeness to inform him of|wittout its adjanct. There was once an ingenious American 
question put to him, he respectfully but firmly declined to an-/the little incident, he is quite content to leave the mater in|who discovered that a round piece of fat bacon rolled in flour 
swer it. He was forthwitn fined twenty-five thalers for con- your hands.” and sugar, and sprinkled with gum arabic, mado the best pos- 
tempt of court, and ordered to appear again on a subsequent 5 . P ‘ 2 sible oyster in the universe, and far surpassing any clam ever 
day, which has not yet arrived ! This story is absolutely true,| ‘“ VERTs” is the word now applied in England to 


grown. We have not yet, it is true, come to artificial oysters; 
and yet the English Minister at Berlin has not yet interfered, | persons who change their faith. ‘‘Convert” being in some cases/but unless some lucky change soon occurs for the better, we 


and Mr. Uisraeli has just eaten his own words at the bidding of|too respectful, and ‘‘pervert’’ in other cases not respectfuljshall evidently have to elect, and that before long, between 
Prince Bismarck.” enough, the barbarism is held to be justifiable, «patent American oysters” or no oysters ai all. 
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{From Blackwood’ s iinietin 
A Dinner to Remember. 


We dined. A fish from the river beneath, 
A cutlet. a bird from the windy heath 
Where we bad wandered, happy and mute; 
t- was a silent day with us-- 
Tn the early time it was often thus ; 
Bat my sweet love chatted when came the fruit. 





Flavor of sunburnt nectarine, 

And the light that danced through a wineglass thin, 
Filled with juice of the grape of Rhine ; 

She talked and laughed about this and that, 

Easy, exquisite, foolish chat, 
While her pretty fluttering hind sought mine. 

And I thought : Come glory or come distress, 

In this wonderful weary wilderness, 
This hour is mine till the day of death ; 

The fruit, the wine, and my Lady fair, 

With a flower of the heath in her dim brown hair, 
And a sigh of love in her fragrant breath. 


The Good Old Times 
MERRIE ENGLAND. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth: 
Avrnor or “ Rooxwoop,” “ Wart TyLer, on Nosies 
AND Sexes,” ETc., ETC. 


PART IV.THE BOWYER TOWER. 
CHAPTER I. 


(Continued trom our last.) 

At the upper end of the table sat the Earl of War- 
wick, vith the Earl of Southampton on his right hand 
and Lord Russell on his left. The countenances of the 
assemblage boded him little good. But Seymour was 
not to be daunted by the stern and menacing looks fixed 
upon him. Standing between two halberdiers, he sur- 
veyed the assemblage with a glance of defiance, and 
making a haughty inclination to them, drew himself up 
to his full height. 

“My lord,” said Warwick “we trust—though your 
proud and assured deportment seems scarcely to warrant 
such a conclusion—that the confinement you have under- 
gone, has wrought in you a penitent spirit, and that you 
are prepared to confess the heinous offenses and treasons 
of which you have been guilty—and of which we may 
tell you we have pro .f—and throw yourselfupon your of- 
fended sovereign’s mercy.” 

“Thave nothing to confess, my lord,” rejoined the 
admiral, sternly. ‘I have been guilty of no crimes!” 

“ We have the depositions of various witnesses against 
you,” said Warwick. “They shall be rend, and you 
can then disprove them, if you have the power.” 

“T demand an open trial,” rejoined Seymour. ‘TI re- 
fuse to answer any interrogations which you, my Lord 
of Warwick, or your colleagues may put to to me, know- 
ing you to be my mortal enemies.” 

** Do you venture to impugn the justice of the council?” 
said Warwick. 

“ T do,” rejomed Seymour. 
selves the trouble of reading those depositions to me. 
shall not reply to them.” 

“We will find a way to move you, if you continue 
thus stubborn, my lord,” remarked Southampton. ‘The 
rack may make you speak.” 

“Not if you turn the wheel yourself, my lord, with 
as much zeal as you did against poor Anne Askew,” re- 
torted Seymour. ‘“ How knowl by what means these 
depositions against me have been procured? Let my 
accusers be confronted with me, and we shall then see 
whether they will maintain their charges to my face.” 

“We might well refuse your demand,” replied War- 
wick. ‘‘But to prove that we are not so inimical as you 
represent us, it shall be granted. Let Sir William 
Sharington be brought in.” 

After a short pause, the unfortunate master of the mint 
was introduced by a side-door. Wholly unable to walk 
without support, he had to be accommodated with a chair. 
He gave a terrified and half imploring look at the admiral, 
and theu cast down his eyes. 

“Sir William Sharington,” said Warwick, * you have 
already confessed that you have coined ten thousand 
pounds of false money, and clipped coin to the exteut 
of forty thousand pounds. At whose instigation, and for 
whose benefit, did you commit these offenses ?” 

“ Before you answer, Sir William,” cried Seymour, 
*T desire you will look me straight in the face.” 

“ Speak !"eried Warwick, *‘ and declare the truth.” 





‘‘You may spare your- 


I 


**Tcanuot speak,” said Sharington, quailing beneath | 


the admiral’s gaze. “His glances pierce into my soul.” 

You have wrung this confession from him by torture,” 
cried Seymour. “ He has accused me to save himself. 
Is it not so, Sir William ?” 

“Do vot let him intimidate you, sir, but avow the 
truth,” said Warwick. ‘You cannot deny your own 
confession.” 

“Was it not extorted by the rack ?” cried Seymour. 

“ Ay, marry was it,” replied Sharington; “else [had 
confessed nothing. 
what I have done.” 

“I freely forgive you,”’ rejoined the admiral, “ though 


my cnemies. But they cannot use it now.” 


'! «The council cannot be triffled with in this manner, 
sir,” observed Southampton to the master of the mint. 
“ Are the charges you have made against Lord Sey- 
mour true or false? Answer !” 

‘Take me hence, and place me again upon the rack, 
if you will,” cried Sharington. “I would rather die 
than submit to these interrogations.” 

“Thou wilt die by the hangman’s hand, thou false and 
equivocating knave!” cried Warwick. ‘ But we have 
thy confession—signed by thine own hand—and that is 
enough. Take him hence!” he added to the guard. 

And much to his own relief, the unfortunate man was 
removed. 

“ Your first accusation fails to the ground, my lords,” 
said Seymour, triumphantly. “ And [ doubt not all the 
rest will do so.” 

“Do not delude yourself with any such notion, my 
lord,” said Southampton. “We are all satisfied of the 
truth of Sir William Sharington’s confession, and it is 
sufficient to condemn you. But your crimes are mani- 
fold, as they are heinous. ‘Thirty-six articles of high 
treason and other misdemeanors against the Crown will 
be exhibited against you. You are charged with using 
all your natural influence over our youthful sovereign’s 
mind to dissastify him with the government, and to get 
the control of affairs into your own haods: with corrupt- 
ing by bribes certain gentlemen of the privy-chamber 
and others; with promising his majesty’s hand in mar- 
riage; with endeavoring to obtain possession of his per- 
son, to the infinite peril of the realm; with confederat- 
ing with divers disaffected noblemen and gentlemen; 
with secretly raising an army often thousand men, and 
providing money, and supplies for that force for one 
month. You are also charged with putting your castle 
of Holt, in Denbighshire, into a state of defense ; with 
providing it with a strong garrison and stores of war; 
with fortifying your castle of Sudley, in Gloucestshire, 
and with possessing yourself of the strong and danger- 
ous Isles of Scilly, to which you purposed to retreat. All 
this you have done with the design of exciting rebellion 
and causing civil war. In addition to these atrocious 
crimes, you are charged with others of a more dishonor- 
able nature, and which must stamp your name with per- 
petual infamy. Not only are you taxed with inciting 
and abetting the gigantic frauds perpetrated by Sir Wil- 
liam Sharington, but it is objected against you and can 
be proved, that you have abused the high office with 
which you have been intrusted, by extorting moucy from 
merchantmen under various false pleas and pretenses, 
by seizing upon wrecks and refusing restitutions to the 
rightful owners, and by conspiring with pirates and shar- 
ing their plunder. ‘To this long catalogue of offenzes it 
may be added that you have secretly attempted to ob- 
tain the hand in marriage of his majesty’s sister, the 
Princess Elizabeth, second inheritor of the crown, well 
knowing that such marriage would be against the late 
king’s will, and could not be contracted without consent 
of the couacil. What answer make you to these charges ?” 

‘I deny them all,” said Seymour, boldly. 

“ Your denial will avail nothing. We have damnatory 
proofs against you. We have the statement: of Ugo 
Harrington, the wretched man slain by you—the depo- 
sitions of the Marquis of Dorset—of Fowler of the privy 
chamber—of Hornbeak, Blades and other pirates with 
whom you have conspired, and who are now lodged in the 
Fleet—and of the Princess Elizabeth’s governess, Mis- 
tress Ashley. Of the long list of offenses with which you 
are charged, there is not one but can be proved.” 

“Still [repeat my emphatic denial of them all,” said 
the admiral. ‘I will answer every accusation brought 
against me, but nothere. I demand an open trial, and, 
in justice, you cannot refuse it.” 

“ Crimes of such magnitude as yours cannot be pub- 
licly discussed with safety to the state,” rejoined South- 
hampton. ‘ Following the precedents afforded in such 
cases during the late reign, a bill of attainder will be 
brought against you.” 

‘Tn other words, you mean to destroy me,” interrupted 
Seymour. “I am to be condemned unheard. Finish 
this mockery of justice, and sentence me at once to the 
block.” 

“ Tf you are convicted of your crimes, my lord, your 
sentence will follow quickly enough,” observed War- 
wick—‘ more quickly perchance than you may desire. 
The articles of treason objected against you shall be left 
with you, and you can answer them as you see fit. This 
is all the grace we deign to confer. We are satisfied 
jof your guilt, and your Sold denial of the charges does 
|not shake our conviction. Ever since your roya! nephew 
oawe to the throne, you have been plotting and contriv- 
ing for increase of power, and if heaven had not thwarted 
| them, infinite danger to the king’s person, and subversion 
\of the whole state of the realm, might have followed your 

traitorous designs. We can hold out no hope to you. 
| Leze-majesty and other high crimes and misdemeanors 





jhave been proved against you, and you will meet a 


traitor’s doom.” 


Warwick. ‘Once more, doyou persist in your refusal 
to answer our interrogations ?” 
| “ Resolutely,” said Seymour. 
| Then the examination need be no further continued,” 
pursued Warwick. ‘Let the prisoner be removed, Sir 
John.” 

On this the admiral was withdrawn and taken back to 
the Bowyer Tower. 


CHAPTER II. 


BY WHOSE AID THE ADMIRAL SENT A LETTER TO THE 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 

Three days after the examination just described, 
Seymour was visited in his cell by the Earl of War- 
wick and some others of the council, who came to re- 
ceive his answers to the articles of impeachment. He 
had cautiously limited himself, it appeared, to a few 
brief rejoinders, explanatory of his motives for sup- 
plying the king with money, and bestowing presents 
upon Fowler and other grooms of the chamber. To 
the more serious charges, a simple and emphatic de- 
nial was all he deigned to return. 

Throughout this second interview, Seymour con- 
ducted himself with the same spirit and determina- 
tion which he had heretofore evinced. No menaces 
could shake him. Peremptorily refusing to answer 
the articles in detail, and objecting even to sign the 
short rejoinders he had made, he persisted in his de- 
mand for an open trial, and inveighed against the 
secret and inquisitorial examinations to which he was 
subjected, declaring that he would answer no more 
interrogations. Thereupon Warwick and the others 
left him. 

Shortly after this, the bill of attainder was brought 

into the House of Lords, and passed without delay. 
When transmitted to the Commons, it encouutered 
strenuous opposition at first, but this was overruled by 
the lord pro*ector’s influence, and the bill likewise 
passed the Lower House. But not without consider- 
able persuasion from the council, in which even Cran- 
mer joined, was the royal assent obtained. This was 
given on the 10th of March, 1549. 
Seymour had been now nearly two months a prisoner 
in the Tower. Though his fortitude remained un- 
shaken, his proud and impatient spirit chafed sorely 
against his continement. No one was allowed to see 
him unless with a written order from the constable of 
the tower, and then only in the presence of the jailer. 
Apprehensions being entertained lest he might find 
means of secretly conveying a letter to his royal 
nephew, ihe written materials which had been left 
with him, when it was hoped he might answer the 
articles of impeachment, were removed. No entrea- 
ties nor promises could prevail upon Tombs to supply 
him with them again. 

Cut off from communication with the outer world; 

deprived of all books, save afew godly tracts left with 
him by Latimer, by whom he was occasionally visiteds 
and who pronounced him in a most sinful, hardened 
and deplorable condition; devoured by ambition; tor- 
mented by an incurable passion; the admiral, it will 
be easily imagined, passed his time wretchedly en- 
ough. Still, he was true to himself; still, he continued 
haughty and unyielding. 
On the night of that unlucky day when the bill of 
attainder received the royal .assent, of which circum- 
stance he was informed by Tembs, he remained seat- 
ed beside his table to alate hour, his face covered by 
his hands. 

All at once, a noise, proceeding as it seemed, from 
a loophole some feet from the ground, caused him to 
raise his eyes, and to his great astonishment he be- 
held, by the dim light of the iron lamp illuminating 
the cell, a diminutive figure standing within the aper- 
ture. While he was staring at this apparition, the 
little personage called out: 

“Tis I, my lord—Xit, his. majesty’s somewhile 
dwarf. Aid me to descend, I beseech you. An I 
leap I shall break my neck, and that is not a death I 
desiderate.” 

On this Seymour advanced towards the aperture, 
and catching the dwarf, who sprang towards him, in 
his arms, set him on the und. 

“What brings thee here?” said the admiral. 
* Know’st thou not it is as much as thy life is worth 
to visit me thus privately ?” 

“I know that right well, my lord,” replied Xit; 
“and I have adventured my life to serve you. Your 
generosity towards me demanded a return, and I de- 
termined to prove my gratitude. Having been dis- 
charged from my post near his majesty by the lord 
protector, because he found out that I had conveyed 
messages to your lordship, I have once more become 
os inmate of the Tower, and now lodge with the three 
‘giant warders. It was by the aid of Og, the elder of 
jthe brethren, that I obtained admission to your cell. 
| He placed me on his shoulders, whence I clambered to 





“IT will meet my death resolutely, come how or when |yon loophole; and though it wasno easy matter, even 


I pray you forgive me, my lord, for) it may,” rejoined Seymour. “I spared your life, my lord|for one of m 
of Warwick, when you were in my power, and it is thus |squeeze myself throne) the hors, 
our aim is tu destroy me, but you|side to aid me ouiny rerun. 

you have placed a weapon against me in the hands of! will fail. The king will not see me perish.” aa 


‘you requite me. 


“The king cannot pardon a convicted trs’t or’ 


said | vt satly 


slender proportions, I contrived to 
Og is standing out- 


we Caee much for thy tidelity,” replied Seymour 
touched by the dwarf’s devotion. “Of all who 
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have profited by my bounty, thou art the only one 
who has exhibited gratitude. But how dost thou pro- 
pose to aid me?” 

“T thought your lordship might desire to have some 
letter or message conv2yed for you, and as l know 
Master Tombs, would neither do your will nor allow 
it to be done, I hav2 come thus privily to offer myself 
as your messenger.” 

“I am much beholden to thee,” said Seymour, “I 
have not the means of writing a letter, or I would 
confide one to thee. My tablets are left me, but I have 
neither pen nor pencil.” 

“That is most unlucky.” said Xit. 
come again—and better provided !” 

‘Stay !” cried Seymour; “a plan occurs to me. This 
point shall answer my purpose.” 

And plucking a sharp agiet from his dress, he punc- 
tured his arm with it, and proceeded to trace a few 
passionate words with his blood upon a leaf of the 
tablet. 

This done, he closed the book, tied it with a ribbon, 
and gave it to Xit. 

“ Deliver this, I pray thee, to the Princess Eliza- 
beth,” he said. “ Guard it as thy life. Hast thou any 
knowledge where her highness now is ?” 

“T have heard that she is at the Shene.” replied Xit. 
“Jf so, I will engage that your lordship’s missive 
shall be delivered into her own hands to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Thou wilt do me the greatest possible service,” 
cried the admiral. ‘ Whatever betide, let me see thee 
again on the morning of my execution. I may have 
another letter or message for thee.” 

“T will not fail,” replied Nit. 

“Seymour was about to tear some ornament from 
his attire in order to reward his little envoy, when Xit 
ee him, saying he would accept nothing till he 
had executed his mission. 

“T must now entreat your lordship’s aid to reach 
the loophole,” he said. 

On this, Seymour lifted him from the ground, and 
the ascent was quickly and safely accomplished. 

This done, Xit pressed his hands to his heart in 
token of devotion, an 1 disappeared. 


CHAPTER III. 


HOW THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH VISISTED THE ADMIRAL 
IN HIS CELL, 

On the following day the admiral was again visited by 
Latimer, who strove, but ineffectually, to bend his 
haughty spirit, and bring him to a state of penitence. 
Not being in a mood to listen to homilies,Seymour im- 
—s interrupted the divine, and bade him leave 

im in peace. Finding all his efforts useless, Latimer 
poo hed pone took his departure, recommending the ob- 
durate man to make his peace with Heaven, for his 
time was short. 

Again night arrived. Seymour was pacing his cell, 
full of gloomy thought, when the door was unbarred, 
and the Constable of the Tower entered. But not 
alone. He was attended by a young personage, 
wrapped in an ample velvet mantle, whose features 
were so muffled up, that by the dim light of the lamp 
it was difficult to determine whether they belonged to 
youth or maiden. But though the jailor and others 
might have been deceived by this disguise, Seymour 
was not. He instantly recognized his beloved Eliza- 
beth, and springing toward her, cried out, “Oh! you 
are come, princess—you are come !” while, she, throw- 
ing off her disguise, and disregarding the presence of 
the Constable, flung herself into his arms, 

Their first transports of delight had scarcely sub- 
sided, and they were still gazing at each other with 
unetterable fondness, almost unconscious where they 
were, when Sir John Gage deemed it necessary to in- 
Corsare, and remind them that their interview must be 


“ But I will 





“ T am disobeying the lord protector and the coun- 
cil in allowing this visit,” he said; “but I could not 
resist the princess’ entreaties. However, I cannot 
give you many minutes. During that time I will re- 
main outside.” 

On this he withdrew, and closed the door after him. 

“Oh! Seymour,” exclaimed Elizabeth, looking pas- 
sionately at him. “with what mingled feelings of 
rapture and ang do I behold you again! en 
last we'parted I thought you would return to me in 
triumph and demand my hand. And now—Oh! this 
is more than I can bear!” And she burst intoa pas- 
sionate flood of tears. 

“Calm yourself, dearest Elizabeth,” said Seymour. 
“ Your grief unmans me, and I have need of all my 
firmness.” 

“Yes, I will becalm,” she rejoined. “TI will smile 
and be cheerful, though my heart is breaking. Oh !” 
—and she placed her hand upon Ler bosom—“ tiink 
not that I have been indifferent to you, Seymour. No 
tongue can tell the anguish I have endured since your 
arrest. But the protector’s vigilance rendered it im- 
possible for me to write to you, or convey any mes- 
sage, neither have I been permitted to see the king— 
or eyen to write to him—so that I could not plead in 
your behalf, The dreadful news of yesterday—that 


Edward kad given his assent te the bill of attainder—| 


delivered your tablet. 


afternoon with the trusty dwarf, who served me with | 
the utmost devotion, and through his agency obtained | 
admittance to Sir John Gage, who while blaming my | 
rashness, yielded at length to my entreaties, and) 
brought me hither.” 
“Heaven bless him for it!” exclaimed Seymour. He| 
has given me more happiness than I ever expected on 
earth. The thought of this meeting will cheer me on} 
the scaffold.” 
“ You shall not die, Seymour,” shrieked Elizabeth. | 
‘“°Tis horrible to think that a foul and murderous! 
catiff should distigure a godlike form like yours, and 
sever such a head from such aframe. No—no_ it 
cannot—shall not be. I will intercede for you with 
Edward. I know he loves me, and I think he will 
yield tomy entreaties, and spare your life.” 

“He loved me once, too,” said Seymour bitterly. 
* But my enemies have turned his heart from me by 
their calumnies. Whatever his will may be, Edward 
cannot save me. The lord protector and the council 
control him, and they are bent, it is plain, on my des- 
truction.” 

“Then I will go to them,” cried Elizabeth. “I 
will piead for you on my knees. They cannot refuse 
me.” ’ 

Seymour shook his head. 

“Such an avowal of your love for me will be to 
them an additional motive for my destruction,” said 
he. 
“ What is to be done?” cried Elizabeth, distractedly. 
You must not—shall not die.” 

At this moment the door of the cell opened, and Sir 
John Gage stepped in. 

‘*It grieves me to interrupt you,” he said, in accents 
of profound sympathy. “ But the moment of separa- 
tion is arrived. You must part for ever.” 

“Not for ever, Sir John!” cried Elizabeth. “1 
shall bring Lord Seymour a pardon. The king, my 
brother, the lord protector and the council will listen 
to my prayers.” ‘ 

“Indulge no false hopes princess,” said Gage. “The 
lord protector and the council are inexorable.” 

“Then I will not go hence !” shrieked Elizabeth ‘I 
will stay here and die with him.” 

“ Princess, I pray you come with me,” cried the con- 
stable. 

“T will not go,” she rejoined, clinging desperately 
to Seymour. ‘“ Hold me fast my loved lord—hold me 
fast !—let him not tear me hence !” 

“Do not forget yourself, princess, I implore you,” 
cried the constable. “Do aot compel me to employ 
force.” 

“Stand off, Sir John,” cried Elizabeth, —— 
ously. “Stand off, [command you! Hear what I 
have to say, and let it abide in your recollection. I 
here solemnly affiance myself before heaven to Lord 
Seymour, and I register a vow that if he be put to 
death by his brother, I will wed no other man.” 

“Retract this rash oath,princess, I implore you,” said 
the constable. ‘“ Hereafter, in calmer moments, you 
will rue it.” 

“Never,” rejoined Elizabeth,emphatically. “Heaven 
so help me as I keep it religiously.” 

““T have not merited this love,” cried Seymour, in 
a voice suffocated with emotion. “ But the cup of 
happiness is presented to me only to be dashed from my 
lips.” 

“ My lord,” said the constable to Seymour, “ it rests 
with you to put an end to this painful scene. To pro- 
long it will but increase your distress. The princess 
must go hence.” 

“Will you have it so?” cried Elizabeth, still cling- 
ing fondly to him. 

“Tt must be,” he rejoined despairingly. “One last 
embrace,” he added, straining her to his bosom. “Take 
her, good Sir John.” 

Elizabeth made no further opposition. Half fainting 
she almost fell from his arms. Hastily enveloping 
her iu her mantle, and wrapping the couvre cher about 
her head, the constable led bar toward the door. Be- 
fore going forth, she cast one farewell look at Seymour 
who stood as if transfixed by despair. 

The clangor of the closing door roused him from 
this stupor. The pang he felt was intolerable, With 
a wild cry he threw himself on his pallet. Death 
could have no greater bitterness for him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HOW THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH INTERCEDED FOR THE 
ADMIRAL WITH THE KING; AND HOW THE DEATH 
WARRANT WAS SIGNED. 

Notwithstanding the endeavors of Sir John Gage 
to dissuade her from the attempt and the assurances 
of the worthy constable that it would be fruitless, 
Elizabeth was resolved to solicit the admiral’s pardon 
from the king, and by her tears and entreaties suc- 
ceeded iu wringing consent from Gage to procure her 
an interview with her royal brother. 








Accordingly, on the following day, the constable 


had just reached me, and overwhelmed me with grief, met her at the entrance of the palace of Whitehall, 
when your faithful little messenger found me out, and! and conducted her to the royal apartments, Had the 
Then I resolved at all hazards! princess not been thus attended, she would have been 
to see you. Heedless of consequences I left Shene this | refused admittance; but the authority of Sir John 


Gage, as comptroller of the household, was sufficient 
to procure her ingress, and they reached the ante- 
chamber without obstruction. 


The princess’ unexpected appearance filled the pages 
and henchmen there assembled with surprise and con- 
sternation, and the chief usher advancing toward her, 
and making her a profound obeisance, informed her 
gravely, but with much respect, that it was impossi- 
ble she could see the king :t this moment. 

“ But I will see him,” she cried, resolutely. “ No 
blame will attach to you, ‘sir—I will take it on 
myself.” 

“Pardon me, gracious princess, if I am compelled 
to refuse you admittance,” rejoined the usher. “The 
lord protector and the council are now deliberating 
among themselves in an adjoining chamber, and as 
soon as their consultation is ended they will return to 
his majesty.” ; 

The significant look given by the usher to Sir John 
Gage did not escape Elizabeth. 

“They are deliberating about the lord admiral’s ex- 
ecution. Is it not so ?—speak !” 

“ Your highness has guessed right,” replied the ush- 
er, reluctantly. 

“Then I must see the king, my brother, without 
delay,” cried the princess. 

“T guess your object, gracious lady, and would 
willingly further it,” said the usher, in a tone of deep 
sympathy; “ but I dare not disobey my orders.” 

“Ts his majesty alone ?” inquired the constable. 

“He is, Sir John,” answered the usher. The 
Bishop of Ely and Dr. Latimer have just left him. 
But the lord protector and the council may return at 
any moment, and then——” 

“ You hear, princess ?” said the constable. 

“T do,” she replied. ‘* But you promised to bring 
me to the king. I call upon you to make good your 
word.” 

‘** Nay, then, I must needs comply,” returned the 
constable. “ You shall not suffer for this, sir, with 
the lord protector,” he added to the usher; “ the fault 
is mine, and I will bear the blame. There is no need 
to announce her bighness.” 

With this, he took Elizabeth’s hand, and led her on. 
The doors were thrown open, and they entered a spa- 
cious chamber, at the upper end of which Edward was 
discovered, seated beside a table. A book was open 
before him, but it was evident he was not engaged in 
its perusal. : 

n seeing Elizabeth he arose, and advanced slowly 
to meet her. He was magnificently attired in a jerkin 
of cloth of gold reised with purple velvet and tissue, 
over which he wore a purple velvet gown, embroider- 
ed with gold, and lined and trimmed with ermine. 
His cap was of black velvet, richly ornamented with 
diamonds, rubies and other precious stones, and hav- 
ing a white feather in it, inclining toward the right 
ear. His splendor, however, accorded ill with his 
looks. He moved feebly, and looked pale, careworn 
and unhappy. Never before had he greeted Eliza- 
beth as he greeted her now. Ina sharp, almost angry 
voice, he demanded why she came there, and how she 
had obtained admittance. 

“It is my fault, sire,” interposed the constable. “I 
have ventured to disobey orders.” 

“Then you have done wrong—very wrong,Sir John. 
Know you not ? * And he suddenly stopped. 

“T know it all, sire,” said Elizbeth, casting herself 
at his feet. “I come as a suppliant for the admiral, 
and will not quit this posture till you consent to spare 
him.” 

“ Alas! Elizabeth,” rejoined Edwaid, sadly, “ you 
ask a grace which it is impossible for me to bestow. 
My unhappy uncle is attainted and condemned by the 
parliament, and I have been compelled, though solely 
against my will, to ratify the sentence. The high 
crimes and misdemeanors of which he has been guilty, 
leave him no hope of pardon.” 

“No hope, sire!” cried Elizabeth. ‘Oh, say not 
so. One word from you will save him. Pronounce 
it, royal brother, for my sake—for the sake of your 
future peace, for your breast will never be free from 
remorse if you suffer him to perish.” 

“T have not judged my uncle,” said Edward. “ Ile 
has been justly condemned. His terrible designs 
were happily frustrated, but if he had succeeded, the 
whole state would have been subverted, the kingdom 
devastated by civil war, and I myself perchance 
driven from the throne—to make way for him.” 
‘These are the charges of the admiral’s enemies, 
sire,” rejoined Elizabeth. “He has bad no opportun- 
ity for disproving them, for an open trial, which he 
demanded, was refused him. His aim was to free 
your majesty, to whom he is devoted, from the thral- 
dom in which you are placed. For this he is to be 
sacrificed. But no, sire, you will not do it. Your noble 








and generous nature must revolt at such injustice; 
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You will not aid the lord protector in his fratricidal 
schemes.” 

“ Peace, Elizabeth; you go too far.” 

“No, sire, I speak the truth, and it shall out. No- 
thing but his brother’s life will content the Duke of 
Somerset. "Tis he who, by his artful misrepresenta- 
tions, has steeled your breast against your once loved 
uncle—’tis he who has procured this attainder against 
him—who has stifled his cries—and would now force 
you to aid him in the workof destruction. Is not the 
admiral bound to you by ties of near relationship ? 
Will you sunder those ties? Will you allow the lord 
protector to imbrue his hands in his brother’s blood, 
and compel you to share his guilt? Have patience 
with me, sire. I am half distracted.” 

“ What mean these passionate applications, Eliza- 
beth? You plead for him as for a husband.” 

“ He is almost my husband, sire. I affianced my- 
self to him.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Edward, with a look of dis- 
pleasure. 

“You have hurt your cause by that admission,” 
whispered the constable. 

“ tom sorry to hear what you tell me, Elizabeth, 
because such a marriage never could take place. "Tis 
against our royal father’s will. You must reconcile 
yourself to the admiral’s fate.” 

“Then your majesty is resolved to destroy him ?” 
cried the princess. 

“ Justice must take its course,” rejoined Edward, 
somewhat sternly. “Heaven knows how dearly I 
loved my uncle, Lord Seymour,” he continued, in a 
more softened tone; “ but I have been greatly deceiv- 
ed by him. [lis true character has been revealed to 
me—not by the lord protector, whom you unjustly 
charge with sinister designs—but by others.” 

“ By whom, sire ?” 

“By Archbishop Cranmer—by the Bishop of Ely— 
by Dr. Latimer. He is restless, turbulent, dangerous— 
too restless and too dangerous tobespared. I would he 
could be brought to a better frame of mind, for I hear he 
refuses all religious instruction and consolation.” 
“Then cut him not off in a state of sin, sire. 
him time for repentance.” 

“Tis for the council, not for me, to appoint the time 
for execution,” replied Edward, sadly. 

“The council should obey you, sire—not you them. 
But if you will not grant him a free pardon—at least 
spare his life. Doom him to exile—to imprisonment— 
but not to the block.” 

“His orimes are of too deep a dye to allow of any 
leniency,” responded Edward. 

‘*Then I have done, sire,” oried Elizabeth, rising. 
“Heaven grant you the pardon which you refuse to 
him.” 

At this moment, the doors were thrown open, and an 
usher entered, announcing the lord protector and the 
council. 

It was now too late for Elizabeth to retire, but so far 
from being intimidated by the frowns of Somerset, she 
replied by glances a8 menacing as his own. 

“] wae counsel you to withdraw, princess,” he said, 
sternly. 

“T thank your highness,” she rejoined, ‘but I design 
to remain here.” 

“ Nay, stay if you will,” he answered. 
to spare your feelings.” 

On the entrance of the council, Edward moved slow! 
toward a chair of state placed beneath a canopy, and too 
his seat upon it. The lord protector, followed by the 
Earls of Warwick and Southampton, then advanced to- 
wardhim. In his hand Somerset held a parchment, the 
sight of which chilled the life-blood in Elizabeth’s veins. 
She knew it to be the admiral’s death warrant. 

“ Sire,” said Somerset, “after due deliberation, the 
council has decided that the execution shall take place 
to-morrow morning on Tower Hill.” 

At this dread announcement Elizabeth with difficulty 
repressed a scream. 

“So soon !” exclaimed Edward. ‘“ "Twere better he 
should live a few days longer. "Twill give him more time 
for repentance.” 

“ Such grace would little profit him, sire, while there 
are many cogent reasons why the execution should not 
be deferred,” rejoined the duke. 

“Can aught be advanced in mitigation of his sen- 
tence ?” demanded Edward. 

“ Nothing, sire, or I should be the first to suggest it.” 
He then called for a pen, and offering the warrant to 
the king, pressed him to sign it. 

“Cannot my signature be dispensed with ?” rejoined 
Edward, averting his head. “He is my unele, and I 
like not to doom him thus.” 
“ He is also my brother,” rejoined Somerset. “ Yet 
I shall not hesitate to sign the warrant. A few strokes 
of the pen, sire, and it is done,” he continued, again pro- 
fering the warrant. 
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cannot do it.” 
And he burst into tears. 
“ Heaven be praised, his heart is touched ! 


Give| of him—often did he recall their last interview and the 


“But those strokes will destroy one whom I have! the constab 
dearly loved—and whom I still love,” cried Edward. “ I| ing it before him. 


He will) there is no faith in princes. Did the Princess Eliza- 


“If this opportunity passes by, our prey will eseape,”! 


whispered Warwick. 

“ Be firm, sire,” said the protector. 
yield to this weakness.” 

“Give me the pen,” cried Edward. And he hurried- 
ly signed the warrant. “ Take it hence,” he cried, with 
a look of horror, and feeling as if he had committed a 
crime. 

The warrant was then countersigned by the protec- 
tor, and the whole of ihe council, after which it was de- 
livered to the Constable by Somerset, who bade him sce 
it executed on the morrow, between the hours of nine and 
twelve in the forenoon,on Tower Hill. 

“It shali be done,” replied the Constable, in a sombre 
tore. ‘ Princess,” he added, to Elizabeth, “ your er- 
rand here is accomplished. Come with me, I pray 
ou.” 

While Somerset and Warwick were glancing at each 
other with ill-disguised satisfaction, Elizabeth approach- 
ed them ere they were aware, and fixing a piercing look 
on the protector, said in a low, freezing tone, “ Fratri- 
cide! your own turn will come svon.” 

Then perceiving a smile flit across Warwick’s sombre 
countenance, she added tohim— 

“ Ha! you smile, my lord. I read the seerct of your 
soul. You would destroy both that you may rise and 
rule in their stead. But tremble! you will not waik 
steadily where the path is slippery with blood. You 
will fall likewise.” 

And she quitted the chamber with Gage. 


‘You must not 





CHAPTER V. 
THE NIGHT BEFORE THE EXECUTION. 

Not uuprofitably may the admiral’s last hours be con- 
trasted with those of another noble captive, who, only 
two years before, had occupied the self-same cell in the 
Bowyer Tower. Equally comely with Seymour was 
that illustrious captive—equally proud, daring, and per- 
haps ambitious, but yet more highly born, more richly 
endowed in mind, and far less guilty than the admiral. 

Often did Seymour, in his long and lonely hours, think 


rophetic denunciation uttered by the ill-fated Surrey. 
But far more sadly, far more painfully, passed the last 
hours of Seymour’s existence than Surrey’s had done. 
The latter had vo guilt upon his soul, but had the con- 
solations of religion and philosophy to support him. He 
could pray—could make his shrift to his confessor ard 
receive absolution. To Surrey it was hard to die—but 
he was prepared. Seymour’s conscience was heavily la- 
den, yet could not be unburdened. Within him was a 
hell of fierce and conflicting passions, which he was 
compelled toendure. His pride sustained him or he 
must have sunk beneath this mental torture. Groans 
and fierce imprecations burst from him; but he could not 
pray. He rejected, as we have seen, the efforts of Lati- 
mer and the Bishop of Ely. "T'would be in vain, he 
thought, to supplicate Heaven for Cs pre of- 
fenses were too great. To man he would never acknow- 


t. 

Thus passed the dreary hours of his last day on earth. 
He knew not that it was his last, because intimat‘on had 
not yet been given him that the execution was appointed 
for the morrow, and hope, not yet wholly extinct within 
his breast, suggested that his life might be spared. But 
was more perturbed in spirit than he had ever hither- 
to been. Only rarely did he sit down; but for the most 
art continued to pace fiercely to and fro within his cell, 
ike a tiger in its cage. 

Toward night he became somewhat calmer, and, feel- 
ing exhausted, sat down upon his chair, when sleep in- 
sensibly stole over him. His dreams instantly carried 
him away from his prison, and brought him back to all 
the splendors of his gorgeous palace. Once more he 
was at the head of a princely retinue—once more in a 
- pacer and richly-furnished apartment—once more 

izabeth smiled upon him, and showed him how to win 

her hand. 
From this bright dream he was suddenly and cruelly 
aroused, by the drawing hack of the ponderous bolts. 
The door opened, and the Constable of the Tower came 
in with the warrant in his hand. His sad aspect, as re- 
vealed by the dim light of the lamp on the table, left no 
doubt as to the nature of his pobace | 

“Good night, Sir John,” cried Se 
speaking with forced composure. “ 
ings _ bring me.” 

“My lord,” said Sir John, Gravely, yet kindly, “you 
must prepare for eternity, for you will not see another 
night on earth. Your execution is fixed for to-morrow 
morning. It will take place on ‘Tower-hill, and your re- 
muins will afterward be buried in St. Peter’s Chapel in 
the Tower.” 

“Where I was married to the queen,” murmured Sey- 
mour, almost mechahiceally. 

“ Where ~ were married to the queen,” repeated 

e. ‘Here is the warrant,” he added, lay- 


our, rising, and 
can guess the tid- 


“Tis signed by the king!” cried Seymour, ge 
it. “I thought he loved me too well to do this. But 


“She did, my lord; but she could not move him. His 
majesty seemed persuaded of your guilt. I can give you 
no further hope, but recommend you a patient suffering 
of justice, and preparation to meet your Supreme 
Judge.” 

“Remain with me a few minutes, I pray you, good 
Sir John,” said the admiral, somewhat faintly. ‘The 
shock, though not unexpected, is severer than [ deemed 
it would be.” 

“You are a brave, man, I know, my lord,” observed 

the constable, looking at him with surprise, “and I fan- 
cied you had no fear of death.” 
“Neither have I,” replied Seymour; “but I have 
not yet lost my love for life. One tie binds me toearth, 
which nothing but the axe can sever How looked the 
princess to-day, good Sir John? Did she send any mes- 
sage to me ?” 

“She bade you a tender farewell. and sent you this 
embroidered handkerchief, to which her lips have been 
pressed,” replied the constable. 

“ Give it me, Sir John,” cried Seymour, kissing it ra p- 
turously. 

“ Dismiss her image if you can from your mind, my 
lord,” said Gage, ‘‘and make up your account with 
Heaven. You have much, I fear, to do, and but short 
time to do it in. Will you see Doctor Latimer to-night ?” 

“No. Sir John. He troubles me more than he in- 
structs or consoles me. I can pray to Heaven without 
his aid.” 

‘* But if you have any undivulged sin, ’twere well you 
eased your conscience by confession,” remarked the 
constable. 

‘‘Since Heaven can read the secrets of all hearts, 
mine must be known to it,” rejoined Seymour. “ Why 
should I reveal them to man?” 

‘“‘Heaven’s ministers can give you absolution for your 
sins,” said Gage. ‘* Have compassion upon your soul I 
implore you, and save it alive. [f you will not seea 
minister of the gospel, let me send a Romish priest to 
you. Ha! why do you stare into vacancy ?” 

‘To be coneladed in our Lent.) 





| From Tom Hood’s Comic Aunual for 1875. | 


A LIFE’S HATRED. 
By Henry Sampson. 


When this confession first sees the light of day I 
shall be no more. I write it calmly and fearlessly, 
for suspicion has long since passed me by ; indeed the 
murder of which I am guilty seems to have been quite 
forgotten by all but myself and the widow of my 
victim, and even she doesn’t know that it was a mur- 
der. I often see her now, and as she thanks me for the 
endeavors I made to discover the body, my blood 
grows cold, and again I feel my hands twining in my 
victim’s throat, again I see his face turn black, again 
Ihear the gurgling sounds of suffocation. But he is 
dead, and I, for the first time, begin to realize that I 
must die too. Better perhaps, the speedy hand of the 
hangman, than this lingering life of remorse, for 
though I hated my rival; with an intensity unknown 
by those who only kill for pelf, and would kill him 
again a dozen times if I had but the chance, he is 
dead, and remorse is bound to follow, unless I and 
every other writer have been wrong in the whole 
course of education, and education is wrong as well. 
* * * * * 

Ben Thompson and I were boys at school together. 
He was a bigger boy than I, and more powerful. 
Also he had more money, and a greater power of sar- 
casm—at least, all the other boys said he had; but 
then a would have said anything for a considera- 
tion. He was rich and powerful; I was poor and 
friendless, and like the poor and friendless always do, 
I went to the wall. Looking back now through the 
dim vista of years, I fancy that a great deal of Ben’s 
popularity was caused by his father keeping a past 
cook shop. I know that if I could mn ht eac 
morning a such a handkerchief full of “stale,” and 
distributed it around, Ishould have been as popular 
as Ben was; but it was not te be. I had sistiaee to. 
give, still I felt, as I often have since, that if I had I 
would have kept it to myself. Neither Ben ‘nor the 
boys liked me, and I told the master about the pastry, 
and said it was my private impression that his father 
didn’t know he brought it, no more was ever handed 
round tome. How mean and paltry! And though 
his father did call next day, and say that the stale and 
broken tarts were sent with his full permission, I don’t 
believe it to this day. Once before I had hinted to 
oxr beloved preceptor that I couldn’t understaud 
where Thompson got all his money from, and an in- 
quiry had been set on foot, resulting, I am bound to 
admit, in the honorable acquittal of the suspect; and 
for this endeavor to have everything right and correct 
among my schoolmates, I was, though I could never 
tell why, called a sneak, a blab, and a tell-tit. But 
then [had no pastry with which to bribe my com- 
panions; no money with which to treat them to gin- 
ger beer and saveloys, or else, when Thompson 
punched my head and pulled my ears for “trying toget 
him in a row,” all the otucy be) v ould’t have shown 








spare him,” muttered Elizabeth. 





beth speak with him, as she promised, Sir John ?” 


mneqiivocn! delight. Oh, how L did hate Thompson ! 
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Oh, how I hated everybody! And in the silence of 
my chamber that night, amid the snoring of my 
brothers, and with the dim light of the — op- 
posite apparently sanctifying the oath, I swore that 
some day I would be bitterly avenged. And then I 
ate the two best tarts I had cribbed out of Thomp- 
son’s satchel, as it hung next my bag behind the door. 

Time wore on, and neither my opponent nor myself 
showed any signs of reconciliation. I always consid- 
ered it my bounden duty to call the attention of the 
master to any deed which I considered evil of Thomp- 
son’s. Also, whenever I could get anything out of the 
pastry-bag unobserved, I regarded it as my property 
by mght, as it enabled me to declare more conscien- 
tiously when the feed was going on, that I 
wouldn’t have nad any if [had been asked. 
One day just as I was helping myself to one of 
the best pieces, when as I thought, all the boys 
were out in the playground Thompson returned 
suddenly. He didn’t speak out like a man, and so I 
thought he didn’t see what I was about, and therefore, 
instead of putting the tarts back or secreting them, I 
boldly, and with conscious innocence, carried them in 
my pocket. The result was that, just before lunch- 
time, I was suddenly taken before the master and 
searched. In vain I pleaded that I had bought and 
paid for the articles discovered on me; the authorities 
ina mean and partisan like-spirit, refused to listen, 
and I was once again ina miserable plight through the 
instrumentality of Thompson. I was taken up and 
done for severely, and I have always looked back upon 


that castigation as an instance of the unfairness of 


scholastic punishment. How did the know that 


I took the tarts? I feel very strong on this point, for 


Iam sure that I was avictim to the popularity of 
Thompson. 


desk, would he have been punished ? 


I can speak feelingly on this point also, for a day or 
two afterwards I was reading how detectives find 
things out; and so, guided by what I read, I took two 
sponge cakes from my enemy’s bag, being sure this 


time that no one was looking, and with much self- 


sacrifice, instead of eating them myself, placed them 


in his desk. When the school was all assembled, I 


suddenly missed my cakes, and going to the chief 
Being asked if 


master’s desk, made my loss known. 
I suspected anybody, I said, ‘“ Yes; Thompson,” and 
requested that he might be searched. The master 
said he didn’t believe that Thompson would steal 
cakes, as he could always get more than he wanted 
for himself and was constantly giving them away. 
Then mark the result. Instead of being taken at once 
and publicly horsed, as 1 was, Thompson was asked if 
he could explain the matter. Of course he said the 
cakes were kis own, and every one believed him— 
every one but myself, of course ; and when he pro- 
ceeded to show where they were broken off from two 
others left in his bag, I was convicted of a gross at- 
tempt to destroy a boy’s character, as well as of many 


” 


other minor offences, and was summarily expelled the 


school. I was not even allowed to say anything in 
my own defence; and what was still more annoying, 
the master said if it had not been for the sake of ex- 
posing his schovl, he would have expelled me long 
ago. Who can wonder, then, that I had a desperate 
and fast-growing hatred of Mr. Thompson, of all the 
paltry ways he had taken to secure popularity at my 
expense ? 

The reception I met with at home did not tend to 
cheer my spirits. My mother said I was a disgrace to 
the family, and sobbed aloud. When my father came 
home, he didn’t say a word—he was not an emotional 
man,—but he took me up stairs, and with a stout 
leather strap, kept for emergencies, he—as he himself 
described the operation—“ gave me toko.” 

‘Toko (I speak from experience) must be received to 
he properly understood and appreciated. 

kither the world is very small, or fate must have 
intended Thompson and me to be mixed up together 
through life; but, however it was, before many years 
had passed over our heads we were both clerks in the 
same office. He being much tbe elder, and, as he 
thought, much the clever, was my superior, and the 
manner in which he took advantage of his position re- 
newed and strengthened our old animosity. He com- 
menced by patronizing me, and saying he was quite 
ready to forget what had happened at school if I was, 
as if ever I could forget the misery he had brought on 
me; and though Lshook his extended hand just for 
form’s sake, [made up my mind to serve him out as 
soon as ever the opportunity arrived. His father had 
by this time given up the pastrycook’s shop, and gone 
into business as a wine and spirit merchant, so Thomp- 
son was now always treating the fellows in the office 
to glasses of port and sherry, just as in schooldays he 
used to treat the boys to pastry. I always studiously 
refused to take any, because, as I told all the other 
clerks, I didn’t believe he came honestly by the bottles; 
but when I got a chance unobserved, [ used to take a 
rare good swig, and fill up with water, soapy for 
choice; and by this means served a double purpose: I 
got my wine without being in any way beholden to 





Suppose I had brought a charge of steal- 
ing tarts against him, and the tarts were found in his 


Thompson, and I at the same time ruined the reputa- 
tion of old Thompson as a wine-seller. At last the 
men were quite shy about the drink, and used to sa 
that they wondered how any one could deal with suc 
a vile oldadulterator. And so Mr. Thompson didn’t 
for a long time gain much by his mock generosity. 
But, somehow or the other, luck was always on his 
side, and my plans were disconcerted at last. One 
day, when there was nobody in the room or about, I 
took out my duplicate key, andl went to Thompson’s 
drawer as usual, just to see what he had got there. He 
had evidently become tired of bringing wine, for there 
was a bottle of stuff ia the desk I couldn’t for a long 
time make out. It was decidedly a cordial water or 
liquor, but it wasn’t peppermint or shrub, and yet 
the smell, which was very strong, seemed familiar to 
me. At last I hit upon it: it was aniseed of a strong 
kind. And now, thought I, he fancies this can’t be 
altered like the wine. Imay as well say vhere was 
little doubt in my mind that Thompson, in his mean 
way, had begun to suspect me again, and I fancied he 
had brought this fresh drink thinking I should be 
afraid to meddle with it; but he little knew the stuff 
of which I was composed. I took a little drop, and 
liked it so well, that I poured out nearly a whole 
tumblerful and, filling up the bottle with water, I 
gulped the aniseed down, locked the drawer and 
rinsed out the glass. 

I can’t exactly say what happened afterwards: ever 
thing was dazed to me for three or four days; but it 
seems I was the victim of as cruel a conspiracy as ever 
was planned. The stuff I drank was not anniseed at 
all, but subsinthe—a vile compound I never see now 
without shuddering and thinking of Thompson’s per- 
fidy. The beast! I must in my guilelessness have 
drunk enough to poison half a dozen people; and it 
seems that I raved like a maniac, told how I had 
tricked that fellow Thompson, and stated publicly the 
contempt I had always for our employer. I have dis- 
covered since that, even if I had not mentioned it, 
this infernal stuff would have told the tale, for when 
mixed with water, it changes color, and is a regular 
Judas of treachery, as well as a demon of mischief. 

Of course as you may pretty well guess, Thompson 
triumphed once more, and I had to seek another situa- 
tion. I was too big for my father to thrash then, but 
he told me if I didn’t soon get work I might stay away 
from his house altogether; and, as I knew he was not 
over-fond of me, I had to rough it a bit, and get the 
best employment that offered to 4 young man whose 
last employer had refused to give him a character, and 
had said that his refusal was really a kindness. This, 
of course, I traced to Mr. Thompson’s influence, and 
blessed him for it accordingly. 

Well, in course of time matters righted themselves 
somewhat, and I got a very comfortable engagement. 

If I had known before I took it that Thompson had 
exerted himself for me, I would have refused the 
situation; but as I was very cozy by the time I dis- 
covered his instrumentality, I wasn’t going to be fool 
enough to turn out: would you? But now comes the 
cruelest part of T.’s conduct towards me. I happened 
to meet a young lady out one evening at a friend’s, 
and felt that I was a stricken man. I never knew 
what love was before, and never shall again. For 
weeks and months I used to take every opportunity of 
being near my charmer, and though it went rather 
against me, I made her up a parcel of nice little pre- 
sents. It was the first—and last—time I ever gave 
anything away, and the feeling was quite curious. At 
first I hoped she wouldn’t take them, and then when 
I felt that her refusal would be a sign of dislike, or 
certainly of want of affection, I was afraid she would 
not. She took them, sure enough, and seemed quite 
unconcerned, never thinking that since they had been 
in my psssession I had got quite fond of them. Be- 
sides, they must have cost me three and sixpence 
yltogether. 

I was a long while mustering up courage, but at last 
I proposed to her in due form; and—well, what do you 
think? In the coolest manner possible, with her face 
belying her words, she told me she was very sorry, but 
that she was already engaged! To whom? And then 
came the crusher: of all the people in the world, to 
Mr. Thompson. I think I rather alarmed her; and 
though I was afterwards told that she said the manner 
in which I asked for my presents back was as rough 
as it was mean, I am not a bit ashamed of what I said 
or did. It was not at all likely I was going to let her 
keep the things I had paid for when she was going to 
be married to another, especially when that other was 
mine enemy, Thompson. 

Well, in the course of due time they were married, 
anu they even had the cheek to send me both cards 
and cake. I wasn’t going to waste the cake, so I ate 
that; but I burnt the cards, just as I would have burnt 
those they represented if I could. But by this time I 
had quite made up my mind that T. and I could not 
live in the same world together, and I determined to 
get rid of him at the first possible opportunity. It 
was a hard matter to discover the best way to do it, but 
at last I hit upon an expedient. I knew that Thomp- 
son always went to Margate,Ramagate, or some other 





place during the summer, and that he was very fond 
of bathing. So I at once commenced to take lessons in 
swimming under water. It took some years to make 
me perfect, but by the end of last spring I had sue- 
ceeded in being able to stay under water for an indefi- 
nite period—say three or four hours—and during that 
eriod I sould travel an indefimte distance—say from 
zondon to Gravesend, So, all being perfectly ready, 
I waited my opportunity. 

Very soon the Thompsons took their annual trip to 
the sea-side. Just as if to oblige me, they went earlier 
than usual. The place was Broadstairs, and before 
they had been there a week, 1 obtained leave and 
went down too. I carefully noted what time T. went 
into the water, and the second morning, opportunity 
serving, I did the deed 1 had so long,been meditating, 
I had purposely selected a machine which was a long 
way from his, and was rejoiced to see that he was in 
the habit of swimming out for some distance. When 
he had got quite away from a knot of bathers, I si- 
lently went after him; and just as he was enjoying 
his life in the fullest extent, 1, by depriving him of it, 

aid all the debts I owed him in one fell blow. Down, 

own, derry derry down, I dragged him, with my 
hands squeezed tightly round his throat—not that 
there was much necessity for that—aund as the green 
water bubbled and played around us, I laughed in his 
face, to note the swollen look which suffocation and 
surprise were fast putting on it. I really do think he 
died as much of surprise that I should be able to keep 
under the water without drowning, as of anything 
else; but, anyhow, he died, and I swam back to my 
bathing-machine, a murderer! 

We had in the course of the struggle gone a good 
way out to sea,and I was in no way astonished that 
the body was not discovered. 1! made myself ver 
conspicuous in searching for it, and received bot 
thanks and admiration, my diving powers being the 
theme of universal praise, though I didn’t let people 
see how much I could do, for fear of arousing sus- 
picion. But he was never found From Mrs, T, I 
received so much gratitude, that the remorse which is 
bound to follow upon murder set in earlier than usual 
—set in, somewhat strangely, before the discovery of 
the murder—and as since Thompson’s death I have 
had nothing to live for, especially as his widow has 
declined to marry again—declined, at all events, to 
marry me—I have written this confession, and am 
going to post it to the nearest police station, and then 
set fire to the house and cremate what will not drown, 


Where are those lucifers ¢ 
% * * 


* * 


I reopen this to say that Thompson wasn’t drowned 
at all. It happened that an East Indiaman, bound for 
Australia, was passing Broadstairs just at the time he 
rose to the surface, hooked him up, and restored his 
suspended animation. As Kast Indiamen, when on their 
way to Australia by way of Broadstairs, never stop any- 
where; and as, even if they did, T. was not in a fit plight 
to be put ashore, he had to go all the way to the antipo- 
des, where they gave him some clothes and something 
to eat, and sent him back again. He has just called in 
to say that he looks on the whole matter as a practical 
joke, and that as he isn’t dead he wont give mein charge 
for murder. And so I shan’t set fire to the place, but 
shall live, if only for the purpose of hating Thompson 
worse than ever, and oftrying some new plan of bein g 
even with him yet. 

How I do hate that man, to be sure! 





(From the London Daily Telegraph. | 


A Romance of Old. 


‘Tue Story or THE Rarcwirres. 


Nine days is the duration of the notoriety proverbially attri. 
buted to a wonder ; and very often does it happen that in much 
less than nine days the most moving and the most terrible 
dramas in the repertory of passion, of sorrow, or crime, excite 
aetonisb t, undergo di ion, and are then clean forgotten, 
The real fades more swiftly and more completely than the ima. 
ginary ; especially when the creatures of fiction «ho have beea 
adumbrated by the band of genius are immortal, Not all the 
art of the German savant can awaken Tydides or Sarpedon, 
They are very dead indeed. Even the course of Simois is uncer. 
tain ; but the ‘‘ Zneas” lives, as though it had been created the 
day before yesterday. Looking at the bustle of modern action, 
and the rapidity with which modern thought is transmitted ; 
looking at the crowded state of the world’s stage, the variety of 
the scenery, the multiplicity of the performances, the caprice 
and impatience of the audience, it must be a very startling or a 
very pathetic drama, which can be expected to ‘‘draw” for more 
than the tiaditional nine days. Still, to this rule, there are oo« 
casioual exceptions; and,in the melancholy story of real life, 
which may be styled the Derwentwater Romance, may be recog. 
nized a tragedy «hich, for nearly a huudred «nd eighty years, 
has lost nothing of its deeply pathetic interest. At last, howe 
ever, that iuterest'seems fated to be obliterated by Time's un. 
sparing fingers. ‘There took place, recently, at Newcastle-ons 
Tyne, a great sale of the estates, in the county of Northumber« 
land, belonging to the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital; 
apd tbe auction naturally attracted much attention, not only 
from the extent and the value of the property brought under the 
hammer, but from the historical associations with which it was 
surrounded. Lot the first comprised Dilston, the ancient seat of 
the Katcliffe family. with the ruins of its aucient castle, ite cha+ 
pel,and the modera maasion,with the Wooley and Hexhamshire 
properties, in all 4,500 acres, inclusive of the woodlands, shoot. 
ings, minerals, &c,, pertaining thereto. This noble demesne was 
koocked down to Mr. Beaumont, M. P., the owner of extensive 
adjacent estates, forthe sum of €231,000. ‘ihe Thornborough 
estate was sold to Col, Joicey, au extensive coal-owner in the 
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County of Durbam, commanding a volunteer battalion, for 
£52,100; and several parcels of land, belonging to the same 
estate, but of less importance, were subsequently di d of at 
high prices. ‘Thus comes to a close the proprietorial connection 
of the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital with the Valley of 
the Tyne;and with the last fiat of the auctioneer at Newark 
Castle, the interest of (he Derwentwater Komance may be said 
virtually to have disappeared. 

Prior, however, to the sale taking place, certain solemn ar- 
rangements, demanded by the requirements of decorum, bad 
been made at Dilston Castle. The Greenwich Commissioners 





(From the London Saturday Review.) 


Flies in Ointment. 


There is another kind of minute slip, rather different in cha- 
racter from this, where the poet seews either to have forgotten 
his punctuation, or to have attended less to the sound than to 
. the writing. We always admired the fine verse in which Milton 

The charm of exq poetry depends, as every one knows, | describes the appearance to the shepherds of 
upon subtle harmonies of magnets which can be recognized, She Selina chemiien 
|th ugh they can hardly be analyzed by eed ages Bog ong ear And sworded seraphim; 
| ij "4 
It might trouble the acutest observer to explain why one spec! but one day it enlockily occurred to us that, if the verse were 


| combination of words goes home to oar teeliugs, when ODE 
| expressive of the met. thought, appears to be the merest com- recited instead of read, there would be some risk of the seraphim 


‘mon-place. Who can tell, for example, what is the speciai|eing most inappropriately stigmatized as ‘‘ sordid;” and we 











had an undoubted Parliamentary right to dispose of the Derwen 


water estates, of which they have been for nearly two centpries| While ye may "unfailingly delightful, while hundreds of other 


prieties to have sold, at the same time, the bones of generations 
of dead Ratcliffes to the highest bidder. Thus, recently, the 
vault bencath the old chapel at Dilston was entered, and six 
» coffins were reverently removed. The first five contained the) 
cashes of Francia, the tirst Earl, who died in 1696; of Edward, the | 
©Fsecourt Earl, who died in 1705; of Mr. Francis Rateliffe, who 
Py died in 1704; and of the Ladies B rbara and Mary Ratcliffe, 
p, Whose decease took place respectively in 1696 and 1726. These 
“ive coffins were carried to the cemetery of the Catholic church at 

/exbam, there to be reinterred. It was on the last coffin, however 

hat interest principally centred, for in this were the remains of 
No (ataes, third and last Earl of Derwentwater, who, in the year 1716, at 
“yahe early age of twenty-seven, was beheaded on Tower Hill. The 
é dust of the ill-fated Jacobite Earl has been removed to Thorn- 
+ dom, in Essex, there to be reintered in the family vault of Lord 
Petre. ‘The removal took place by rail, and seldom has railway 
truck borne a stravger freight than that hearse, with the bones 
of the decapitated partisan of the Stuarts within. A considerable 
assemblage hai been gathered at Dilston in anticipation of some 
atte pt to disturb the proceedings being made by the eccen- 
tric lady who is under the impression that she is entitled not 
only to claim au attained peerage, but the confiscated estates 
once belonging thereto. The poor lady, however, did not make 
her appearance,and the removal of the bodies were quietly effect- 
ed. A ‘ Komance "’ could scarcely be more effectually effaced; 
for the removal of the remains of the Ratcliffes from Dilston will 
do much toward dissipatiag the shadowy prestige the '‘ocality has 
long enjoyed. A stately cenotaph may be erected to the mem- 
ory of Karl James in the ancestral sepulchre of the Petres, and 
suitable memorials to bis kindred may mark their resting place 
at Hexam ; but it was ut Dilston that the rowantic influence 
of the family was paramount ; it was at Dilston that the behead- 
ed nobleman, being dead, yet spa’ e. As firmly us the peasantry 
in remote parts of France believe that Napoleon [ is yet alive, 
and that he will appear some day, great gray-coat, little cocked 
hat, and all. to avenge the wrongs of his house, so have succeed- 
ing generations of Northumbrian peasants held that the-spirit,at 
least, of Earl James hovered round his patrimonial domains,and 
that a new Ratcliffe would arise to wear the dead man’s coronet, 
and to enjoy bis broad acres. It was in vain to tell these simple 
folks of acts ot attainder aud forfeiture. They persist in their 
fidelity to his memory as their feudal chief, and in declaring that 
the beautiful old bor-ier bailad of Lord | erwentwater’s “ Good 
Night” was not an everlasting farewell, but an injanction to them 
to wait patiently for the day when the noble Iatcliffes should 
enjoy their own again. 

It is passivug strange that, beyond the boundaries of family 
tradition, into which-—unless Lord Petre has communicated his 
family muniments to the Historical Manuscripts Commission — 
it would be impertinent to pry, much less is known concerning 
the young, wealthy, and gallant Earl of Derwentwater, who was 
executed on Tower Hill after the '15,than that his brother Charles 
Ratcliffe, the titular Earl, who was captured on board a French 
ship in 1746-7, and beheaded without trial, and on an attainder 
thirty years old. In saying him, the law was surely most 
cruelly overstrained, for Charles Ratcliffe had long been in the 
military service of France, and if bis immunity as a French sub- 
ject could not be recognized, he might at least have been per- 
mitted to claim a benefit of a tacit Statute of Limitations in 
cases of treason. Unhappily, the Government which refused to 
show mercy to Charles Ratcliffe had the Derwentwater estates in 
t e fallest, clearest view. The crown had not clutched them 
personally ; but they had been banded over to a Board of Com- 
missioners, and the common people- Jacobite and Hanoverian 
-—bad an odd spice of old Edglish conservatism in them and 
could not be brought to see how any Board of Commi sionere 
had a right to the ancestral domains of a great Fnglish noble. 
Of his demeanor on the scaffold, an ample and minute a:count 
has come down tu us. We are told how nobly and modestly he 
bore himself ; how bravely he was dressed, * in a scarlet waist- 
coat, his hat « full cock, richly laced, and with a feather in 
it,” how piously he performed the last offices of his creed; how 
he gave the executioner a parse of guineas, telling him it was all 
he bad, but bidding him do bis best for a poor gentleman at a 
pinch; and how, when the Sheriff coming to an end of reading 
the death-warrant, exclaimed in aloud tone, **God save King 
George !" be tarne! upon him with a stern look. and ina loud 
ciear voice cried out, ‘‘ God Save King James!” So he died. 
Details scarcely so copious have been transmitted to us in the 
account of the last moments of his brother, Earl James, who was 
executed op the 24th of February, 1716. The times were ruder; 
the Hanovarian Government were alarmed and enraged at the 
‘escape of Lord Nithsdale, who was to have suffered with Der- 
wentwater, Nota single voice in the?House of Lords was raised 
in his favor; and—to the credit of Knglish letters—the only 
member of the House of Commons who dared to plead in his 
place for mercy tv the condemned Earl was a noted contribator 
to the spectator, named Richard Steele. The young Countess of 
Derwentwater, who fis supposed to have been personally instru- 
mental in inducing her lord to join the rebellion, tried in vain to 
melt the icy heart of George I.; Walpole boasted inthe House of 
Commons that be bad refused a bribe of £60,00) offered him to 
spare the prisoner's life. At the last momeut bis peers relented, 
and addressed the king o» his bebalf and that of bis condemned 
colleagues; but it was too late. Ono the scaffold he read a paper 
acknowledging himself a Roman Catholic, and afterward exami- 
ning the block and finding a rough place in it he wade the 
execationer chip it off, lest it should hurt his neck —a singular 
precaution to be taken by ope on the very threshold of death. 

He appears to have been a very weak-minded but amiable young 
man; «nd by the peasantry on his estates, whom he was passion- 
ately beloved, bis death was regarded pot as an act of strict jus 

tice, batas « jadicisl murder. The belief was shared by their 
descendants. The Gove nment relactantly consented that bis 
body should be carried down to Dilston for interment instead of 
being buried beneath the dreary chapel within the tower; but it 
was insisted that, to avoid awakening the sympathy of the popu- 
lation of the midland and northern counties, the funeral proces- 
sion should travel only during the night. In the day-time the 
corpse rested in the crapels belonging to Catholic noblemen 
and gentlemen, and it was on its arrival at Thorndon, the seat of 
Lord Petre, that Earl James’ coffin wag opened, and that his 
severed head was sewed on to his body. Back to Lord Petre’s 
seat at Thorndon have those poor bones gone, and the curtain 















the Trustees; but it would scarcely have been within the pro-| Poets have made precisely the same remarks about flowers and 


the shortness of life, and have sunk at once into utter oblivion? 
To say something that has been said thousands of times before, 
and yet to make the saying impressive, is a triumph of art the 
secret of which is simply inexplicable and incommanicable. A 
curious examp e of the sane power exerted io a differe at direc- 
tion is to be found in Cowper's verses on the Royal George. We 
saw them quoted not long ago with the judicious remark that 
people had generally taken them for poetry because they were 
written by Scope as if Cowper had not written other verses 
which were as extinct as last year’s prize peom. The ingenious 
critic, however, had observed that there was nothing on the sur- 
face of the poetry except a newspaper paragraph done into rhyme. 
There is hardly a single reflection ; we are told in the plainest 
possible manner that the ship went down because a land breeze 
caught the shrouds while she was laid upon her side ; and that 
Admiral Kempenfelt was drowned with eight hundred—or as it 





t.| felicity which makes Herrick’s little rong, ‘* Gather ye rosebuds | Must admit that we must have ever afterward been sensible of a 


certain gualm in reading what are in every other respect magni- 
ficent verses. Or, again in Gray’s El-gy—a poem which may be 
regarded as an almost unrivaled example ot the power of per- 
fect finish to elevate obvious reflection into true —we can 
never adjust a certain comma satisfactorily. He says of his 
peasants: 
Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learnt to stray. 


According to all grammer this surely ought to mean that the 
sober wishes never strayed far from the ignoble strife, which is, 
of course, the opposite of what Gray intended, and would clearly 
be less creditable to the sobriety than to the simplicity of these 
excellent countrymen. Another ludicroas inversion of ideas of 
@ rather different kind worries us in regard to an otherwise 
touching poem. When Hood describes ‘the one more un- 
fortunate” who has apparently drowned herself in the Thames, 
he invites the dissolute man to think of the sad catastrophe by 
the river side, and adds: 


is elsewhere stated. ‘twice four hundred ”—men. Where does ‘ : : 
the poetry come in? To this question we cannot give a distinct lave in it, drink of it 

answer; bat anybody who can rhyme may discover by a very Then if you can. 

simple experiment that it does cone in somewhere. him | It is doubtless very wrong, but he can never read the verse with- 
put into the simplest possible verses any newspaper paragraph | out remembering that the last use a dissolute man would make 
that strikes his fancy the loss of the Birkenhead, for example, | of the Thames would be to ‘lave in it,” or * drink of it,” even 
in itselt afar more poetic incident—and see whetber his lines | if nobody had ever been drowned in its waters. If that were the 
will instantly seize the memory of all who read them. In other|only privation due to his repentance, it would not be a severe 
poems ot Cowper's, in the verses on Mrs. Unwin or on his/one. 

mother, we can easily acount for part of the impression by the} Another variety of grammatical blunder is rey ook and con- 
depth of the pathos. though the question still remains how the | sists in simply leaving out some essential clause in a sentence. 
pathos is conveyed so powerfully. But the singular felicity by| Shelly is not untrequently guilty of an error which will vex 
which, without any apparent assistance, and with even some dis-| schoolboys when English is a dead , but the first ex- 
tinctly prosaic lines, the unadorned narrative becomes so forget-| ample which occurs to us is froma charming little poem by 
able, is in some sense a still more striking proof of Cowper’s| Keats, It concludes : 

woulerfal power. change and feel it 

If the becmeny on which the effect of a poem depends is so ao bnew fens —_ to heal it, ° 

subtle as to escape all powers of analysis, the inverse phenome- Nor numbed sense to steal it— 

non is luckily not quite so conspicuous. A single discord, that Was never said in rhyme. 

is, does not destroy our pleasure as the harmony creates it.| aod 
After alittle familiarity we become comparatively insensible to| What was never said in rhyme? Of course we should suggest an 
its existence, and even think it rather profane when anybody|@28wer, but we had rather thatthe poet had told us in plain 
insists upon p sinting it out. And yet there it is, in many al-| ®0guage. Violent grammatical confusion: of a atill worse kind 
most perfect poems, there is a little slip somewhvre a fault of |®@ Very common, as we may remark, in Pope's elaborately 
expresgion, a defect in the grammar, or possibly, a want of logic, | Polished verses. ‘Lhey are annoying, though we feel that they 
which slightly irritates us, and makes us wish ‘hat we could re-| @re partly pardonable as the result of an effort to compress too 
call the poet fron the dead in order to insert an amendment, | much ng into a specially rigid framework of verse, and not 
To dwell upon such faults may be invidious, and yet it is per-| to Simple laxity of attention. i 

haps worth while to notice the fact as illustrative of the advant | Leaving merely grammatical defects, we might notice the more 
ages of thorough finish which, most of our young poets are too | 8@rious vexatiou caused by the intrusion of downright fragments 
slovenly to care about. When we know some fine passage by | Of prose into the midst of exquisite poetry. Wordsworth is per- 
heart, we shrink instinctively from the coming jar, as we draw | aps the greatest offender in this sense, and the fault occurs not 





back when we vee that a carriage is about to jolt over a stone on 
an otherwise smooth road. he frequency of such little annoy- 
ances varies greatly in differen. poets, and they are sometimes 
mach more abundant in the first-rate than in very moderate per- 

formers. In Shakespeare, of course, one might point out any 
number of them; but Shakespear has the advantage that we 

may attribute what we please to corruptions of his text; and, 

moreover, ina etyle so weighted with thought and so full of 
abrupt transitions, it is searcely possible to notice any trifling 
discord. It is swallowed up in the general harmony and drown- 
ed in the impetuous torrent of thoughts, Among modern poets, 
Shelley is probably more fertile in such imperfections than any 
other—a fact which is no doubt owing in great part to the ex- 
cessively careless printing of his poems; and partly tv his being 
carried away in what he calls the ‘ swift stream of song’’ until 
he forgets the humble ties of gramma: and logic. Among living 
poets, Mr. Tennyson's singular refinement almost invariably pre 

serves him from any decided blunder; he is much more apt to 
err on the side of excessive smoothness than to admit unneces- 
sary discords. Mr. Browning’s habit, on the contrary, of riding 
roughshod over all the mivor difficulties of language, leads to so 
many baresh phrases that we are unable to pick out any particular 
instances as offeusive, We expect to be jolted in every line, and 
br.ce ourselves to wrestle with his vigorous thought till we be- 
come insensible to minor bruises, 

Nothing + ould be easier, however, than to compile a long ca- 
talogue of these trifling annoyances without going beyond poetry 
of a really high order. Not long ago there was a lively discussion 
as to Byron’s vulgarism in using ** lay’ for ** he” in te address 
to the sea. The blot, however, could not be expunged. Various 
parallel passages were produced from Shelley and from authors 
of the seventeenth century. In fact, the error belongs to a class 
which poets have seldom the resolation to avoid, though the in- 
stance happened to be specially offensive. The search fur rhymes 
is very tatal, to a due regard for the niceties of English grammar 

When “sang” would come in conveniently, why should a poet 
be driven out of his path by the p:osaic grammarian who insists 
that sung” is the form sanctioned by ordinary practice? 
Shelley, for example, speak; of the tempest: 


** Riving sail and cord and plank 
Til) the ship bas almost drank 
Death frem the o’erbrimmirg deep;”’ 


and Nilton in the Christmas Hymn, cannot resist the temptation 
of bringing in ‘* sung ’’ mstead of ** sang ” to rhyme to “hung.” 
Why should two words which seem to have been intended by 
nature to ran in couples diverge in such a provoking fashion so 
as just to miss the desired harmony ? Is it not fair to foree them 
into the harness and to admit that a poet is ‘ super grammati- 
cam ?” ‘The case isso common that perbaps there is something 
like a precedent for the gentle violence done to such impertinent 
words. But the case is rather more annoying when the same 
unfortanate necessity cause; a downright vulgarism. Keats, as 
his readers know, has an unlucky cockney twang, which in- 
trudes every now and ther, when he is singing the praises of 
chissical gods anid goddesses in the most delicions melody. But 
the exemplary Wordsworth was not a Cockney, and surely he 
might bave found some means of getting round that unlacky 
rhyme in the great Ode: 


“ Oh ! evil day if I were sullen 
W hile earth herself is adorning 
The sweet May morning 

And the cbildren are ;ulliny,” &. 


Luckily a critic is not bound to suggest a conjectural emenda- 
tion; but we would rather have had the rhyme leit out altogether 








falle, it may be assumed forever, on the Derwentwater Ro- 








than be haunted by the suspicion that Wordswoath talk 
** gullin’” cr pollin ’"—whicheyer alternative may be adopted. 


ed about | on one side than the other is 
workmanship?” 


only in the longer poems, where he cannot be expected to main- 
tain himself constantly at his usual elevation, but in the undi- 
gested fragments which intrude even into his lyrics, and which 
annoy one, if we may be pardoned for the prosaic comparison. 
like the hard pellet of shot which one’s teeth crunch in the 
midst of the tender breast of a partridge. We almost shrink 
from mentioning instances, but we may safficiently indicate the 
nature of the case, In the poem on Peele Castle after telling us 
how differently he should have conceived the future at an ear- 
lier period, he adds: 

Sach in the fond illusion of my heart, 

Such picture would I at that time bave made. 


The second of these lines strikes us as unnecessary verbiage, a 
mere repetition of what has been said before, and dragged in to 
eke outa stanza. Or we might turn to a very different poet and 
remark what an nocomfortable effect is produced in Campbell's 
spirited verses on Nelson and the North, when the inspired bard 
suddenly becomes a lawyer, aud inserts a clause in the agree- 
ment with the Danes to prevent all possible cavils: 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet 
Wth the cr.ws at England's feet. 
As if the Danes would have taken them out if they had not been 
expressly prevented by the terms of the treaty. But we are per- 
haps hypercritical, and it is not a pleasaut task to hunt out mere 
lapses into prose, though we feel that we have a kind of right to 
resent p: sitive offenses. ‘Tbe most irritating of such errors is of 
course the introduction of a sheer conceit such as disfigures the 
pes of Donne or Herbert, or as is commonly exemplified by 

ilton’s unlucky ‘‘sun in bed,” who ‘ pillows his chin upon an 
orient wave.” it isa comfort to reflect that he left off talking 
about the sun’s chin in his maturer poetry. ‘The offense has be- 
come rare, though we should be sorry to say too positively that 
we are not on the eve of another outburst of the poetry of mere 
conceits. Modern writers seem to be so eager for some new 
source of excitement that they may, perhaps, try this device as 
well as others. Hood is the only late writer of genius who has 
distinctly yielded to the temptation iu some familiar instances. 
Eve ybody quotes the end of bis familiar lines: 
It was a childish ignorance, 

But now ‘tis little joy, 
To know I'm farther off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 


To us they appear to be not only too ingenious, but to involvean 
uncomfortable awkwardness of expression. The poet does not 
really know that he was further off from heaven tian when he 
was a boy; for he is just at the same distance; he should have 
said, to be logical, that he knows himself to be furtber than he 
knew when he was a boy. It may, indeed, be replied that we 
are growing too logical, and that poetry has nothing to do with 
logic. Without arguing the particular instance we admit the 
general principle. Accuracy of thought is desirable in poetry as 
elsewhere, though we willingly agree that a pedantic regard for 
syllogistic forms would be most undesirable in genuine poetry. 
We will conclude our miserable caviling with one illustration 
from Clough’s Both e—to our taste, though we believe that we 
differ from most readers, the most beautiful of his poems. El- 
spie, in a Leer eenny Lower a says that she feels as though she 
had been building herselt up like a bridge,one stone on another: 


All on one side, I mean ; and now I see on the other 
Just such another fabric, uprising, better and stronger, 
Close to close to me, coming to join me. 


So she continues very gracefully and touchingly; and yet is it 
possible for the most unmechanical of mankiud to read the pass- 
‘age withoat reflecting that a bridge which is stronger and better 
to be # very unstable,bit of 
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THE REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY FOR 1873-74. 


The Comptroller of the Currency, in his annual 
report, says 2,200 national banks have been 
organized since the establishment of the nation- 


al banking system. Thirty-five have failed, and 
137 have gone into voluntary liquidation by a 
vote of two-thirds of the sharebolders, leaving 
2,028 banks in existence November Ist, 1874. 
Doring the past year, 71 have beeu organiz-d 
with an authorized capita! of $5,746,000; three 
have failed, and twenty have gone into volun- 
tary liquidation. On October 20d. 2,004 banks 
had an aggregate of resources of $1,877,160 942, 
and an equal amount of liabilities The 48 New 
York city banks bave resources to the amount 
of $424,733,914; the 94 hanks of Boston, Phila- 
delpbia and Baltimore, $303 296,206; 88 banks 
of other redemption cities, Albany, Pittsburgh, 
Washington New Orleans, Louisville, Cincin- 
aati, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee 
St. Louis and San Francisce, $202 896 722; 
county banks, 1,774 in number, $916 754.100 

The act of Joly 12th, 3870 authorized the 
issue Of $54,000,000 of ad litional circulation. 
Of this there was issued to Novemb=r Ist 187), 
$24,773,260; in the year ending November lst, 
1872 $16,220,210; in the yearending November 
lst, 1873 $7,357,479; during the year ending 
November Ist, 1874, $5,817,316, and during 
the same year there has been withdrawn from 
circulation and destroyed, $2.241,019, showing 
an actnal increase during the rast year of 
$3,576,297. 

Two national gold banks have been organized 
in California during the year, with an authorizsi 
capital of $700,000. The total capital of national 
gold banks, all of which are in California, is 
$3,650,000; circulation, $2,150,000 

The New England States have 511 banks, 
with a capital paii in of $162,596 482, and a 
circulation outstanding of $109 705,018. Middle 
States, inclading Maryland. 585 banke; capital 
$191,471,669; circulation, $123,062 872. Southern 
and Southwe-tern States, 216 bank-; capital. 
$46,392,500; circulation, $36,895,704. Western 
States, 684 banke: capital, $95,439,150; circala- 
tion, $77,174 850. Pacific States and the Terris 
tories, 26 banks; capital, $2,475,325; circulation, 
$1.962,708. 

One gold bank was organized in Massachusetts, 
but it bas been closed. 

Total circulation outstanding November Ist, 
1874 including $3,136,091, due to banks for 
mutilated notes destroyed, $351,927,246, leaving 
$2,072,754 yet to be ireuet of the $354,000,000 
authorized. Since the act of Juve 20:h, 1874 
forty-six banks bave been organized, capital 
$4,019,000, circalation issved, $1,842 650, Cir- 
calation stil! due to these banks and to other 
banks previousiy organized, $3,707,000 Appi 
cations have been made for the organization of 
sixty-fyour other national banks, capital $5 - 
110,000, and circolati n amonntiog to $4,500,- 
000 has been assigned to them 

Under section 4 of the act of Juve 20th, i874, 
$7,714,550 of legal tender notes have been de- 
posited for the purpose of withdrswing from cir- 
culation the same amount of national bank 
notes. 

The amount of circulation now at the dizposal 
of the Comptroller, or hereafter t» be placed ct 
his disposal for distribution from different 
sources, is a8 follows: 

Portion of the $354.000,000 authorizzd re- 
maining unissued, $2,072,753; nots of banke 
which have deposited lawfel money for with- 
drawal of circalation, $7,714 659; uotes in cir- 
culation of banks io liquidation, $6492 285; 
total, $16,279,689. Itis probable that this will 
be sufficient to supply all applications for some 
time to comet The Attorney General advises 
that If spplications are duly made for circula- 
tion, the banks having filed their bonds and 
otherwise complied with the requirements of the 
law, the Comptroiler is to issue and deliver the 
notes to them, and then is to proceed forthwith 
to make requisitions up n the banks poiated out 
by the act of 1874 to withdraw ond redeem of 
their circulation so much as is nec ssary to equal 
the issues previously mod+ It is probable that 
this would result temporarily ion a greater 
amount than $154 (09 OVO of circulation, were 
it vot for the sums withdrawn and redeemed un- 
d-1 the fourth sod cizghth sect ons of the ect. 
‘I bese soms are eo large that there ie little dan- 
ger of oversteppiog .be limit fixed by law: Ihe 
amount -ubject to wi bd:nwal under sections 7 
oniQ9oftheact of June 20th, 1871, in stats 
baviog more than their propurtion of ci:calation 
is as follows: 

From four banks in New York city,$1 388,538; 
seVente.u in Providence, $2 818,100; fifteen in 
Coon: cticut, $3,034,020; thirty-eight in Boston, 
$12,855,750; twenty in Massachu-etts, $2,553, 
224; foor iu Maine, $668,000; fonr io Vermont, 
#595,600; twelve in Paltimore, $2,112,876; one 
is Delawace, $99 850; fo ty-one in Penorylvenia 
$3,967,195; eleven in New Jersey, $980,000; un- 
iseued aud wiibdrawna, $16,279,589. otal, 
$47. 560,743. 

ihe Comptroller siys the +ystem of redemp- 
tiou recently set ia opera‘ivu, is valuable only 
»s @ means of replacit g woru-out notes by new 
cues. No real redewption cana be expected so 
long as the amount of Lotes to be redeemed is 
less than ‘Le amount of nos in which they are 
to be rede: med. If Cong e-s should provide fur 
the withdrawal of leg: l (i nder notes, and the 
igsae of natiousa! bank uetes as peeded in place 
thereof, when the ag unt ci legal tender notes 
should be reduced to, say $300,000,000, the 
legal (knder notes would then be in demand; 
and in proportion as they should be reduced in 

t, the d d for them would increase, 
until finally, when the amount of bank notes 
is-ued should bs largely in excess of the amount 





‘ank notes would themselves be withdrawn at 


difficulty or expense of obtaining lawful money 
with which to redeem them. The gold coin of 
tbe country would then make its appearance io 

answer to the demand for an additional amount 
of lawful money, and specie payment would fol. 
low. Redemption in its proper sense implies the 
exchange of a promise to pay for the thing 

promised, namely, coin cr its representative, 
which is convertible into coin on demand. The 
effect of such redemption is to confine banks of 
issue to a legivimate business. which is the dis- 
counting of commerc'al paper. If banksof issue 
ace abliged to pay their circulating notes once in 
60 or 90 days they must discount such promisory 
not 3s as will be certainly paid withio that time 

If the payment cf bank notes be frequently de- 
manded, banks of issue cannot safely invest their 
capital in real estate, loans on doubtful stocks or 
bonds, in accommodation notes which require re- 
newal, or in Joans in doubtful security. bot must 
have their capital at all times, invested in loans 
whtch will be promptly paid at maturity. The 
reduction of the amount of legal-tender notes 

accompanied wich sach incre .seof national bank 
notes as may be required. will ecare a proper 
system of redemption reuder free banking prac- 
ticable, aud gredually restore specie paymente 
witbout necessarily decreasing the amount of the 
circulating medium. 

The act of June 20th, 1874, has been in opera 
tion but a few months, and its provision should 
be thoroughly tested before soy changes are 
made; accordingly no amerdments are now re- 
commended. The following amendments t» pre- 
vious acts are recommended: To section 1 of the 
act of March 3rd, 1873, providing that i! avy 
shareholder of a bauk whose capital is impaired 
shall refuse after three months’ notice to pay the 
assessment, a sufficient amount of his stock mi 
be sold to make good the deficiency. Section 2 
of the National Bank act, extending the limit of 
the liabilities of any associatiou, person, com- 
pany or firm for movey borrowed, trom 10 per 
cent. of the capital paid in to 15 per ceat. of the 
capital and surplos for banks in the redemption 
cities, and one-tenth of the capital and surplus 
for other banks Also probibiting the deposit ot 
more than 10 per cent. of the capitsl of a national 
bank of any private banker, cr any person or as- 
sociation other than a national bank. That no 
national banks shall be liable to make good any 
deficiency which may hereafter arise in any 
special deposit, usless a receipt shal! be pro- 
produced by the owner of such deposit, in which 
the liability of the bank thall be distinctly 
stated. The repeal of the twoc nt :tamp tax 
or any act providing that all bilia of exchange, 
checks, or receipts in place cf checks drawn 
upon any bank or banke 8, shal! be subj ct toa 
s'amp tax, with a penalty of $2 for exch viola- 
tion thereof. The Comptroller also renews for- 
mer recommendations for an act to prevent the 
issue aud circulation of ananthorized currency 
and requiring the wods ‘ counterfeit,’ 
* altered’ or “illegal,” to be stamped on all 
cous'erfeit or unauthorized issues; also his re- 
commendation for the repeal of section 4 of the 
act of Jane lst, 1870, so far as it applies to the 
organization of savings banks in the District of 
Columbia, and to the enactment in its stead of a 
general law in reference to snch savings banks, 

The report of the condition of the banks on 
October 2nd, 1874, shows that the amount of law- 
ful mooey reserve required under the act of Jon: 
20th, 1874. ws: Io the gvavlts of the banks 
$87,473 895, and in the Trearury, $17 054,108— 
in all, $104,528 003. 

Under the National Bank act previously in 
force, the whule amount of legal- ender money 
reqvired to be held in the vaults of the banks 
would have been $124,878,.751, from which de- 
ductiog the amount required to be kept on h-nd 
and in the Treasury. onder the law now in force 
(104,528,003), it will be seen that legal-tender 
ootes to amouut of $20 350,748 are reieased from 
the r serve of the banks. 

While the deposits of national banks bave dur- 
ing the last year been much greater than the 
average since the organization of the system, the 
amount of lawfal money held by them has 
also been moch greater, the rez rve in their own 
vaults being, at the date of their last reporte, 
$55,000 000, and the total reserve $94,700,009, 
in excess of the requirement: of the present act. 

The tctal amount of tex paid ‘o the Gover:- 
ment by the national banks from the organiza 
tion of the system to July Ist, 1874, is $68, 
680,595 

The average amount of taxation assessed upon 
the capita! of the national bankscf the country 
is estimated at from 3 to 24 per cent Rwal 
estate and persunal property general y are as 
sessed at not more than one-third of their actual 
value, but bank shares are usually asses d at 
their full va'ue, and there * no doubt that the 
ratio of taxation of the national banks is grest- 
er than that of any other species of property. 

The average dividends upon capital daring 
the last year were less than 10 percent , while 
the ratio of divideads to capital and surplas was | 
less thaa 8 per cent. 

Additional dividends will soon be declared ip 
favor of the creditors of the Merchants’ National 
Bank of Petersburgh of 10 per cent., of the 
Scandinavian National Bank of Coicigzo of 15 
per cent, aod of the National Unadilla Baok 
of about 13 per cent. Small dividends will aleo 
soon be declared in favor of the creditors of the 
First National Bauk of Wa-hington, D. C., the 
Venango Netional Bank of Franklin, Pa., and 
the Merchants’ National Bank of Washington, 
D. C. Assessments have been made under sec- 


the following banks; 





of New Orleans; the Cresceot City National 


of New York, and the Merchants’ National Bank 


be brought against all delinquent sbarehold r+ 

for the enforcement of sucb liability. The affair: 

of the Ocean Bank of New York are still involv- 

ed in litigation but the receiver is of the opin 

ion that the arsets of the bank will be sufficient 

to pay the claims of its creditors in full. 
COUNTRRFEITS. 

From a report made to the Secretary of th 
Treasary by the chief of the Secret Servica or 
August 27th, 1873, it appears that the $10 plate 
apoo which the national bank notes »re printed 
has been more extensively couaterfeit.d than 
any other, the plates of twenty-four baoks hav- 
ing been thus counterfeited. The plates of th- 
$20 notes and a small number of the $100 aud $2 
plates have also been counterfeited,all of whic’ 
plates have been cap'ured and destroyed by th 
(rea3zury Department, A fall set of 1 thographi 
stones, from which were privted notes of tb 
denomiaatioa of $5 together with a consid: rable 
amount of notes, were aleo captured and destroy - 
d; since which time it is beli ved that ou: 
fraudulent issnes of this kind have been pat i: 
circulation, A very daogerous coun efeit «tf 
the denomination of $5 upou th: Traders’ Ni- 
tional Bink of Chicago, bas receatly appeared, 
and the geouine notes of this issue are being 1e- 
‘ired in pureuance of law, as tbey aie redeemed 
at the Treasury and there are now $50.556 «1 
this denomination remaininiog in circulationo 
The statements contained in the re ort of th. 
chief of the Secret Service have be u covfirme: 
by corresponden:e with all the bavks whoe 
notes are known to have been counterfeited; 
and it is believed that the number of counte:- 
feits of the national bank irsuee tas been (On- 
linually diminishing since the cap ue of the 
platcs referred to, ‘There is no doubt that th. 
large amount of engraver’s work u,on buth to: 
faces and backs of the nations! bank votes, an 


uations has tended to prev nt the issue of coun- 
terfeits; not move than fo ty-six of the wh! 

six thousand plates which bave been engraver: 
for the national banks having been eucces-fuliy 
imitated, while under the old State system the 
counterieit note: were numbered by thousand , 
Tt is certain that a new issue of uational bank 
not.e diffsring in design from the prese:t, 
would tend to increase the number of counter 

feits, and as the plates are not worn to any con- 
siderable extent.a large expenditure of mouvy 
for this purpose at present is entirely uo- 
aeceesary, 








Fire Risks in Chicago, 111. 


A meeting was held in this city. on Decemba: 
2od, of the National Boara of Fire Uaderwriter 
'o consider the report of theccmmittee that bad 
been sent to Coicago to examine into the condi- 
tion of that city in regard to riske. Mr. Stepben 

‘rowell, chairm:n of the Execative Committe. 
of the National Poard, presided, »nd the report, 
4 somewhat voluminous document, was read by 
Mr Oakley. On motion, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved. That iu view of the report of th. 
sommittce appointed to visit Chicago, and of 
the improvements already made and of those 
aow in progress, and of the assurances given 
said committees by the authorties of Chicago that 
the recommendativns of Genaral Shaler in regard 
to the Fire Department, will be corried out ai 
the earliest practicable date, the compani-s tn - 
longing to the National Board be advised thu 

he question of reopsning business at Onic g» i 

referred tu the several companies, to take ruch 
action as they may iodividaally deem wise ani 
pradent ia view of the iofurmation preseuted by 
the report of said committee. 

The meeting theo adjourned, after orderiny 
the report t» be printed. 





Misrit Carnpets.—Perhaps there 1s nothing in 
life so agreeable, and withal so essential to one’s 
comfortable existence, as a good home. The 
poet has well said, ‘' Let it be e’e: so humble, 
there is no place like home.’’ But in these days 
of rapid progress and broadcast enterprise, it is 
not so very difficult to well. maintain family, 
surrounding them with al) the necessary com- 
forts. The great principle of political economy, 
so well understood by men, would work won. 
ders in the way of a grand reformation if it were 
more fully appreciated in household affairs. In 
order to have a pleasant fireside, and enjoy a 
large number of the sweets of life, it is not es- 
sential to be extravagant and make costly out- 
lays in furniture, carpets, and so op. Be wide 
awake and watch the market, look after bar- 
gains, read the advertisements in Tue ALBion, 
and Jearn what's going on in the way of trade. 
The latest specialty in the carpet business is 
what is termed ‘‘ Misfits.’ This novel business 
originated with Mr. M. J. Benpatx, 112 Fulton 
Street, side entrance (N. Y.) Here you will find 
a splendid assortment of all sorts of carpets, 
selling at about one-third of the original! cost 
These goods are not “ second-hand,” but per- 
fectly new, never having gone through one 
hour's wear. The poor man hasa fine oppor- 
tunity of covering his floors with excellent car- 
pets, at prices within his reach, 

A house may be besutifully furnished, and 
the floors bare , what an air of desolation per- 
vades that home! The occupants of “ apart 
ments” will have pleasant and comfortable ap- 
pearing rooms, if the floors be covere! with 
neat and pretty carpets. 

Give Mr. Bendall a call, all housekeepers who 


tional 12 of the National Bank act, on account} desire to make their homes wear the appearance 
of deficiency of ageete, upon the shareholders ofjof elegance, and select a handsome carpet for 
The First National Bank jabout one-third its real worth. The stock em- 


braces all sorts of carpets for parlors, sitting 





Bank of New Orleans; the Eighth National{rvomas, libraries, chambers, diai 


rooms and 
of legal tender notes outstanding, the national‘ Bank of New York; the Atlantic National Bank | stairs ; also a large invoice of oil cloths, 


Imp xtaNe Deoistoy in Ex@tanp.—The Master 


certein sessons of the year on account of the|of Petersburgh; and suits havo been directed to| of tt Rolls decided, on November 25th, in the 


case of Morice ag*, Aylme:, that, onder a clause 
‘aa will by whicn the testator bequeathed * all 
stocks in the putl'c fouds and shares in any 
railway standing in my o»~n name,” stock in a 
rai. Way company was not incladed, and did not 
pase. 
| ememen mn nn 

More Gop Minina News raom Corosapo.— 
News his been received in Denver of avother 
very tich d ecovery in ths Prin er Boy gold mine 
n Lik: Counfy, Glirsdo Tbe mine bas been 
wo Ked the list two years to great dis sd vantage 
Che owners have experienced a loss of $245,000, 
n ste f which resulted f om error in the earvey. 

ee 

THE PENALTY oF successful competition in 
trade is, at times, the envy of rival houses, au 
Mr. Joun S. Devin, the clothier, Broadway anc 
Twelfth Street, has experienced this. After a 
long experience in ‘he trade, and giving his 
personal superintendence to his business, M 
Devlin finds himself successful, and that 
envy of his competitors has resulted in an appi 
cation for an injunction restraining him fro: 
using the ** name of Devlin & Co., or Devlin, 
Devlins, either seperately or conjunctively, wits 
any word or words, or letter or letters,” in bis 
business aunouncements. In obedience to the 
injunction, the name now used is that of J. 8. 
Devlin, notwithstanding the existence of the firm 
of J. S. Devlin & Co, and the matter of the jus- 
tice of their procedures against him is being 
tested in the courts. Mr. Levlin having com. 
plied with the injunction, the result of the liti- 
gation will be looked for with much interest, 
aud, meantime, he is offering his stock of men’s 
and boys clothing, ready-made aud made to 
order, at prices lower than those of any other 
first-class house. 





the similitudes of the designs of each denom ~ * 


‘Every Saturday’ merged in The Living Age. 

The most eminent authors of the 
day, such as Prof. Max Muller, 
vrof. tyndali,Dr W.B. Car- 
Jenter, V.of Huxley Hon. 
W. KE. (latstone, the Duke 
Tsrgyll R.A. vroctor, Jas, 
tm hony F oude, ©. Kinga= 
ley, Matthew Arnold, A’ thur 
#“elps, Anthony Trollope, 
Mr. Muloch, "iss Thacke- 
rey, Mrs. Oliphant, Wm. 
Black, George MacDonald, 
trckmunn-Chatria., Ivau 

urguenicff, J-av Ingetow, 
Alfred Fennysov, Robert Browning, and 
many others, are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living A 
tells Living Age. 

‘Tue Livine Aer has been published for more than 
thirty years, with the warme-t support of the best men of 
the country. It has admittedly continued to stand “ at 
the head ot its class,”’ aud its success is now greater than 
ever before. It has absorbed its younger competitor, 
“KVERY SATO“ DAY,” and is without rval 
in its special field. 

A weekly magazine, ol sixty-four pages, Tur Livyine 
1 Aor gives more than, 


i r my . 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages ot reading matter yearly, 
forming four large volumes. It presents in an inexpensive 
form, considering its gieat amount of matter, with fresh- 
ness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory 
completeness attempted by no other publication, the best 
Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical and Political luformation, from 
the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

During the coming year, the serial and short stories of 


LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 

will be given, together with an amount umapp: oach« 
ed by any othe: prriodical ia tue wold, of 
the best literary and -cientific matter of the day, from 
the pens of the above-named, aud many others, foremost 
living Essayists, Scientisis, Critics, Discoverers and Editors, 
representing every depa: tment of knowledge and progress, 
The importance of Tur Livine Agr to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
pil of an indisp ble current literature—indis« 

pensabdle becuuse it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


ia all branches of Literature, Science, Art and Politics~ 
is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


OPINIONS: 

¥ my indispensable to any one who desires to keep 
abreast of the thought of the age in any department of 
science or literature.’’ — Boston Journal. 

“ RKeoroduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
civilized world, upon all toy ics of living interest.’’— Phila- 
delphia Inquire’. 

* In no other single publicition can there be found so 
much of sterling hterary excellence.”—N. ¥. Eo:ning 
Post. 

* The best ofall our eclectic publicitionr.”’—The Nae 
tion, New York. 

* And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week,” 
—The Advance, Chicago. 

« The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry ofthe English language, are here gathered 
together.’’—Jil. Stale Journal. 

“* With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, his'ory, politics and 
science, of the day.”"—7he Methodist, N. Y. 

“A pure and perpetual revervoir ana fountain of en- 
tertainment and instruction.” —Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 
« The best periodical th America,”—Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 

** It has no equal m any country.’—-+ hiladelphia Press, 

* Its publication in weekly numb»rs gives to it a great 
advantage over its monthly contemporaries in the spirit 
and freshness of its contents.” — Zhe Pacific, San Franc’ co. 

« The mo e noted new novels appear as serials, and the 
most distinguished foreign thinkers in criticism, science 
and art, are represented in its pases. . . +» Itis the only 
compilation that presents with a satisfactory «cmplete- 
ness, as well as freshness, the best literature of the almost 
innumerable and generally inaccessible Luropean quar, 
terlies, mouthlies and weeklies—a literature embracing 
the productions of the ablest cnd most cultured writers 
living. It is, therefore, indispensable to every one who 
desires a thorough compendium of allthatisadmirabi 
noteworthy in the literary wor!d.’’— Boston Post. 

PuBLIsHED WHEKLY at $85.00 a your, Sree of postage, 
Volume begins January Ist. New subscribers remitting 
now will receive the intervening num! ers gratis. 

Ad lress LIOPELL & GAY, Boston. 











C.ub Price s for the b st Home & Foreign Literature. 
{** Possessed of Tue Livine Ace and one or other of our 
vivacious American-monthlies, a sub c¢\ iber will find bim- 
self in command of the whole situation.’’— Phila. Bulletin, 

For $10.50 (covering prepayment of postage on both period- 
tcals, instead of for £10.00 with postage net prepaid, as 
heretofore) Tue Livine AGE and eifher one ot the Ameri« 
can four-dollar mouthly Magazines (or. Harpsi’s Weekly 
or r, or Appleion’s Journal weekly) will be sent tora 
—_ 3 or, for $9.50, Tue Livino Ace and Scribner's St, 

icholas. 


Address as above, 
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orvick OF THis NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


ATLANTIC «=| 2 reot nt avzzustown. | = 
NOTICE. Fe, IO, See ees 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY,|=2ssserzovntc"exmamecoxm| Sle 


ee i ee 
NEW YORK, Janvany 26ru, 1874. ind tibet eouthery rout ha aways een sorted *¥! CUNARD LINE. 


i? THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE Tons. EstaBLisHep 1840. 














INSURANCE. _'| OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. | STEEL PENS. 
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QUARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW-/ EGYPT... .........004 GREECE ...... The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. Si Rnerprerese 
sm ox tas Sist Ds SO eer THE ro ed od BITWEEN = 
ING STATEMENT OF I ame FRA WOR. ««-.0e 0 oneoe 0 S878 ERSLAED. LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, MANUFACTORY OF THE 
opMBER, 1873: DENMARK 2222222277273794 ERIN-cecee2222 2400 Calling at Cork Harbor. . 
| ant sossesseesees-A0€O] heey Sailings every week Pune New York every] SPENCERIAN PENS 

pee ‘ums received on Mariae Risks trom ‘st One of the above steamers will leave New York every | wednesda: . 

Jan., 1873, to 3lst Dec., Lo Pe lias 22 Wednesday, Liverpool Ce Wednesday, Queenstown y and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. BIRMINGHAM, England. 

t at Jan- ursda’ 
We incdeacann  S e T Rates of Passage: 
‘Votal amoxnt of Marine Premiums....$8,723,274 9: meee peed ng FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. SWAN QUILL Action! 
| B —Fi ‘ 

No \Polities have been issued upoa Life sas =n at lowest rates. A yy Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 

yisks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected ane pa —— By Steamers Carrying Ste: —First Class, 15, 17 and 

o> inaten tie iy ers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, | 9 yo dive © erage.— Fi » 1S, 17 an 

¥ * 1873 ristol, t . donderry, Glasgow, London, — _— 
bomiame marked of from Lat January, 1873, | soo.016 33 Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen-| FROM SOY YORK Ox BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Losses paid during tha same es The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- S T E E ] Pr Pp E N S 

period....+. seeeeeceee oearen eh? M60,862 49 largest in the Atlantic service leaving’ the port of New ——. ° 
Keturns of Premiums and Ex- Tome, Thay Sev wae im waten-tighh Snpartmentn, and] Tenet to Fesin G08, eld eamttional 

penses. « secccoccs$l,258,319 26 poate em cng ae aie the com-|  Steerage, at lowest rates. These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 


Tne Com} iny bas the following assets, viz.: P ; 
United Seaton and state of New York Stock, fort, with economy 

Cuty, Bank and other Stocks......- 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwi: 


; teerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and | #4® Onx Pew alone, we sold more than 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, | #!! parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 


‘Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 5,000,000 











Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | for Mediterranean ports. . 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due CTEM ER For Freight and eabin » apply at the Company’s in 1873, 
the Company, estimuted at.......-eeeseee 422,894 66 Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. ¥. and the sale i 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable........ 2,833,302 2. THE ST ATE I INE. _ For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- sale is continually increasing. 
Cash 1n Bank.ccccosccccccccssssescccseccees 521,340 IS . ing, N. Y. They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. | brated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness ot 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 


“ AMERICAN LINE,” GEE To accommodate those who may wish to try these 


Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all 
TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: ‘ : — 
numbers, recei cents. 
Steamers—From PHILADELPHIA : menigwaten aaron a 


TABDOISTORD orcs: Tmemspas, Dec. 3) IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Total amount of Assets.....+0.+++++-$15,613,642 57 
SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cxtes ot profits,will be paid to the holders thereof, or the r 
logal representgtives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 






















redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legu! FUNWSYLVANIA “ Dee. " 138 und 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 
‘ 5 NO? = Jec. 
representatives, ou aud after Tuesday, the ard of Febuu-| GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, | HJ... és “ Dec. 31 
“ E % seeneteeees 2c. 
SED NE mein LONDONDERRY, é&c. Cabin, HO) and Vike Beran Coke ne ange CLOTHING. 
The certificates to be produ: State or PennsyLvanta, | Srare or Nevava, reduced a itishess, at lowew sean” ~ 





. sonal tes. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. — - ———— 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for) G1 .05 of VinoINia me e repar » 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption | Stare or Groner, Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Nor carry 


Stark OF ALABAMA I 
ill be old Srare or FLonipa, Srare or Louwiana, ntermedaate Facsangere. 
w 1m gold. ' State oF MINNESOTA. “ ” Fr. 
A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. isdeclaredouthe| Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, RED STAR LINE, 


net earned gremiums of the Compan, «vs sue yeme ending Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
3st December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued Weexy Saminos in June. 


Stare or Inptana, 








NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 



































The accommodations and provisions provided on these| VADERLAND, N EDERLAN ; x 
on and alter Tuesday, the 7th of April next. chign ene i te Gaevelene einer tae. AND, COLE,” SWITZERLAND, J S DEVLIN 
By order of the Board, RATES OF PASSAGE. onmieg Twice 4 Monta. . - 
J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. Cabins —$70 and $80, gold, ding to dati abin, $90; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates, 
Return Fickete—9150 and (140, gold. Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., IS NOW OFFERING FOR THE 
TRUSTEES, we Slee 43 a vsuiiateeaninnes 86 South Street, New York. Se 9 H li d Tr 
eerage 0 ° — e 
J. D. Jones, Wittiam H. Wess, wy fy Ta 1” Drafts on England and Ireland. ason s 0 ay ade 
Cus ALES Deus, yey A — - rs No hee New York 
¥ a , avez , y 
W i. Hl. Moous, Goasen W. Deasnan, JOHN ¥. EARLE, Ie. 6 Cn i! = =| AN UNRIVALLED ASSORTMENT OF 
Lawis Curis, Omances P. Bugperr, 27 ee > yy amet — HAND BOOK . ° rs 
Cuanies H. Russeut, —-Francts Skippy, = am an P or MEN’S & BOYS Clothing 
Kora Pasura, "= KonsurL, Srewate Sterling Exchange Tables ; 
Roya Paewes, opxut L. Stewart, ling 
er pa I ANCHOR LINE. § Ready-Made 
Dawiet 8. MILLex, Avexanper V. Biar r, er sEre™ By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON > AND 
Vu. Cee | yy tema New York and Glasgow. PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
Ww E. Dover, Cuaates H. Marewa cy 11: M ad t O a 
Joourm GaiLtann, Ja, Avouru Leworne, STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t.. N. Y. ade to raer. 
©. A. MAND, BOKe » LANE, pane os =A 
James Low, * Avam T, Sackwit, From Com *s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. ¥.: 
JounD.Wawurrr, —-Tnoas F, Younes, Eiyuia, eturday.... Dee. 13; ictoria, Saturday. Dec. 3 PRICE $2.00. PRICES 
ay ped Mow ” Calfornia, Saturday . -Des. 0 Uvepia, Saturday....Jan, 2 


J. D. JONES, Presideat, RATES OF PASSAGE— PAYABLE LN GOLD. ARKANSAS SECURITIES. NM u Cc h L @) W e r 


CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 


_. QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST: Parties Holdi THAN THOSE OF ANY OTHER 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-Presid>- —_|_, Cabin, #50, 60 and 970, according to Bonds of ek ED 


J.D. HEWLEPT, Third VicoPreni"~” | cepiare an oruneaok wow ay any( MONROE COUNTY, ARKANSAS, 18ST-CLASS HOUSE 


IN THE 
Ketablished 1849, sepch canada will please correspond with Jacxs & 


WILLI AM FISHER & SONS. init seiadianmcaaae Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the © LOTHI N 1G TR ADK. 

















Send for 2 funds collected to pay said coupons. 
Bankers) Stock ond Hote Brokers, maT eT EASON SEOTES Ages. A. H: HARRIS. PERSONAL ATTENTION 
P. O. Box d : ‘ : * ‘ Treasurer of Monroe County. TO BUSINESS AND THE 
Execute with care, Cominission orders in ST¢ CKS Pacific Mail Steamship Line. Hevena, Ark., August 17th, 1874. 





BONDS and COMMEKCIAL PAPER. | 
Special attention given to VIRGINIA SECURIi tkr,)| 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY BONDS and SEOURIIIE , 
and COMMERCIAL PAIER. 
New York Correspondents: 


Haligarten & Co. Greenbaum Bros. & © | 
| 


——|Quality of Goods & Make, 
NEW YORK ENSURES SUCCESS. 


Ae tates oat teens! Broadway & 12th St. 


To California, Japan and China : —4 — 
° ina Capital $1,000,000. FISK, & z Hi ATCH B ankers, 














via Panama. 


iron and Steel Rails. 








KAILES OF PASSAGE. ‘Yransacta GENERAL BANKING BUSINS33. s' ; 

P e,8 P (Including all necessaries for the trip.) | Receive LEPOSI'TS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT U. S. Government Bonds, coupon and 

Railroad Securities Negotiated, New York to San Francisco, $30, $100 or $110 currency. een. " whe rec sore r registered, re denominations, bought and 
Sau Francisco to Yokoh $150, gold. on ompany pass throug " : 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, ecld. che CLEARING seven. sold; also gold coupons, and American and 


’ 1 ; foreign gold and silver coin. M i 
William A. Guest & Co., | foetmers leave Pier 42, North River, New York, | neceive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES eae wins nage se act — 
keep tranafer-booke, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- | °° , pprovee accounts 




















17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, |Si0%,07sZ.%,"g"amn se, noon. TEES for RAILROADS and other corporations and for |Feeeived from Banks, Savings Banks, 
niin phe ndividuals. Corporations, and individuals; also, U. S. 
nee ne Me penny yn pe WILLIAM H. POSJER, Presidant registered interest, coupons, and divi 
an t i . = 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, oe for freight and way passen, am be ee ee dends, collected for correspondents and 
Established 1852 | despatched on intervening Gesusengo ‘oo meseumty may LR 8Or0 es others out of town,and promptly remitted 
ia elgg ae require. fi laced to credit subject to draft 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, } Charies Stanton 1 W. Park, me, OF pence jee . 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE,|follewse  *"* S" Franciwee oF Japan and China, as Joho if. Oheever, Prosper Ee Shaw, All marketable stocks and bonds bought 
Is Published Every Saturday, by Yano oy Gir" Deo, a | Serge b. Bassett, Wilhem B. Ogden, and cold on commission. Every branch 
mee oe yy ae yyy em of our business has our personal attention, 
JOHN HILLYER, toe Comtnn es hon ee hate, tock nr ces SPo St | Wiltiams Fouter. Jr., Dhristoy her Meyer, and any desired information will always 
14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY | York. 3. M. Van Nort . P. » be cheerfully given 
~— RUFOS HaTOH, M. J. BULLAY 4. Moums WiWiem H. Foster y given. 
FIVE DOLLARS #EM ANNUM in Advance. | Managing Divestes. Superintendent. “40 T. BANKER, Seesetary. FISK & HATCH. 














